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LIFE OF AUSONIUS 

The fourth century stands out as the last great period in the 
history of ancient civiUzation. It was an age rich in intellec- 
tual activities and remarkable for Uterary enthusiasm, with 
the result that it was characterized by a greater productiveness 
than the preceding century. This new impetus in literature, 
accordingly, is frequently styled a revival of letters. Yet the 
Uterary productions were lacking in originaHty and animated by 
no creative impulse, men who strove for eminence being for the 
most part satisfied with admiring and imitating the classic 
masterpieces, while those who, Uke the great Church Fathers, 
wrote for didactic purposes considered style as of secondary 
importance. Men of letters were profuse in their praise of 
each other's writings, while they spoke of their own in the 
most modest terms. They went so far as to compare each 
other to Vergil and Homer, Horace and Pindar, Cicero and 
Demosthenes.^ 

Education shows but Uttle change from the methods used in 
the time of QuintiUan. Grammar, in the broad sense, and rheto- 
ric were still the main subjects of study, and comparatively 

^ A typical instance of this exchange of compliments occurs in the cor- 
respondence of Ansonius and Symmachus; cf . pp. 29 f . 
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2 PROLEGOMENA TO WORKS OP DBCIMU8 MAGNUS AUSONIUS 

little attention was given to medicine, law and philosophy, these 
subjects being studied as separate branches chiefly in the pro- 
fessional schools of Rome and Constantinople, although Auso- 
nius at the close of his poems on the professors of Bordeaux 
jnentions those who had attained fame in history, medicine and 
philosophy.^ Rhetoric, which was highly esteemed by the 
Romans of all periods and considered an essential part of a 
liberal education, by the fourth century had long ceased to be 
a practical art, and had accordingly become more and more 
artificial. There was a conscious and frequently a forced striv- 
ing for stylistic effects; the ability to speak with ingenuity and 
/ variety of expression on any subject, however trite or trivial, 
was the chief aim of this training. Hence taste for natural 
and simple forms of expression was lost; language dominated 

v-^hoUght and often obscured it; men wrote, not because they had 
something to say, but for the mere pleasure derived from using 
cleverly turned phrases and adorning commonplaces with novel 
forms of speech. This rhetorical character of education has 
left its impress on all the Uterature of the period; it appears 

^^^ in St. Jerome, St. Augustine and Prudentius as well as in Auso- 
nius, Claudian and Symmachus. 

In the literary activity of the fourth century Gaul was espe- 
cially prominent. Oratory had flourished there from early times; 
Domitius Afer of Ntmes, Votienus Montanus of Narbonne and 
Julius Africanus of Saintes were famous orators of the early 
Empire. Of the four speakers in Tacitus' Dialogus three were 
of GaUic origin. The panegynd of the reigns of Diocletian and 
Constantino belonged to Gaul, Eumenius, the chief of them, to 
Autun. The schools of Gaul were celebrated and sent profes- 
sors even to Rome and Constantinople. Marseilles had from 
an ancient period been a renowned seat of learning; ^ the school 
of Autun was floimshing in the reign of Tiberius.' But in the 

1 Prof. XXVI, 3-5. » Id. Ann. Ill, 43. 

* Tac. Ann. IV, 44; Agric. 4. 



LIFE OF AUS0NIU8 3 

fourth century the greatest schools were those of Bordeaux, 
Toulouse, Trfeves and Narbonne, and it was the first of these 
cities that produced one of the chief literary representatives 
of the age. 

Ausonius' own works are almost the only source of informa- 
tion for his life; but the details therein given about himself, 
his connections and his surroundings are so abundant that we 
know more about him than about any of his contemporaries. 
He belonged to a family remarkable neither for nobiUty nor f of\ 
wealth, but thrifty, unpretentious and possessing high moral/ 
quaUties, a family that was probably a typical one in the pr^^-J 
vincial Ufe of the day. The foUowing is his own description 
of his origin, social standing and mode of life: 

Non possum fidei causa ostendere imagines maiorum meorum, 
ut ait apud Sallustium Marius, nee deductum ab heroibus genus 
vel deorum stemma replicare, nee ignotas opes et patrimonia sparsa 
sub regnis; sed ea quae nota sunt dicere potius quam praedicare: 
patriam non obscuram, famiUam non paenitendam, domum inno- 
centem, innocentiam non coactam, angustas opes, verumtamen 
libris et litteris dilatatas, frugalitatem sine sordibus, ingenium 
liberale, animum non inliberalem, victum^ vestitum, supellectilem 
munda, non splendida; veteribus ut illis consulibus (excepta quae 
tum erat bellicarum conlatione virtutum) si quis me conferre dig- 
netur, seponat opulentiam non derogaturus industriam.^ 

Of his ancestry on his father's side the poet tells us nothing. 
His maternal grandfather, CaeciUus Argicius Arborius,^ was 
sprung from an Aeduan family belonging to the district of 
Lyons. Caecilius' grandfather and his father, Argicius, had 
been driven into exile when Victorinus and Tetricus were in 
power in Gaul,' and finally settled in Aquae Tarbellae, where 
CaeciUus married Aemilia Corinthia and gradually improved 
his fortunes.* His skill in astrology, which he kept carefully 

1 Grat. Act. 36. « Par. IV, 8 fif. 

« Par. IV. * Par. IV, 11 fif.; II, 2; Praefat. I, 6. 
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LIFE OF AUSONIUS 5 

concealed, enabled him to foretell the poet's high political 
honors, and this knowledge of his grandson's future greatness 
solaced him for the loss of his son, whose death he mourned 
during thirty years. He died at the age of ninety after a life 
of vicissitudes.^ 

AemiUa Corinthia ^ the wife of the astrologer, had received 
the title Maura in consequence of her dark complexion, 'but 
she was not black in soul, which was fairer than a swan and 
whiter than the untrodden snow.' She was austere and uncom- 
promising in the management of her household, yet withal / 
kindly, — quaUties which she displayed also in training her 
grandson, who says of her: haec me . . . blanda sub austeris 
imbuit imperils,^ She was the mother of four children: a son, 
AemiUus Magnus Arborius,* and three daughters, — AemiUa 
Hilaria,^ who possessed masculine quaUties of mind and devoted 
herself to the study of medicine, AemiUa Dryadia,* whom 
an early death carried oflf as she was about to be married, 
and AemiUa Aeonia,^ the poet's mother. The last-named was^ 
adorned with the characteristic merits of an ideal Roman U / 
matron — domestic discipline, modesty and dignity, combine^ 
with a cheerful gravity. Ausonius says that her married life 
lasted forty-five years,^ and since, as wiU be shown below, she 
was married about 308, her death occurred not far from 353. 

The father of the poet was JuUus Ausonius,^ whose native 
city was Vasates,^° or, more properly, Cossio Vasatum,^^ modern 
Bazas, a smaU town in Aquitania, south of the Garonne. But 
he settled at Bordeaux, where he had probably received his 
medical training, and became its leading physician, attaining 
great skill in his profession and often rendering his services 
without remuneration. In both towns he enjoyed the honor of 

1 Par. IV, 17 ff. * Par. Ill; Prof. XVI; « Par. XXV. 

* Par. V. cf. p. 10. 7 Par. II. 

» Par V, 0-10. 8 Par. VI. » Epiced. 37. 

• The following details are derived from Epiced. and Par. I. 

10 Praefat. I, 5; Epiced. 4. " Par. XXTV, 8. 



6 PROLEGOMENA TO WORKS OF DECIMXJS MAGNUS AUSONIUS 

a seat in the municipal council. Although not master of the 
Latin tongue, he was proficient in Greek, a knowledge of which 
was at that time necessary for a physician. He was peace- 
loving, avoided lawsuits, took no part in factions, refrained 
from gossip and meddling in the affairs of others, was true to 
his friends, free from envy and ambition, and considered it no 
merit to have shunned wrong-doing. His own age compared 
him to the seven sages. But his philosophy was of the practical 
/kind; he lived rather than spoke according to the law of the 
A wise, and considered that the happy man was not he who had 
/ what he desired, but he who limited his desires to what fortune 
^r^granted. When his son attained high honors under Gratian, 
he, too, rose to greatness and became honorary Prefect of Illy- 
ricum. He died towards the end of the year 378 at the age of 
ninety, with faculties of mind and body unimpaired, obtaining 
his prayer that death might come before fortune withdrew 
her favor. 

Of his father's family Ausonius mentions two brothers^ — 
Claudius Contemtus, a merchant, who died in Britain while 
still young, after amassing a large fortune, and Julius Callip- 
pio, who lived to an advanced old age, and, owing to his fond- 
ness for a good table, left nothing to his heirs; and two sisters 
— Julia Cataphronia,* who Uved a Ufe of virgmity and shared 
her meagre possessions with her nephew, and JuUa Veneria,' 
who after a brief existence 'approached the silent regions of 
Erebus. ' Her daughter, Julia Idalia,* was endowed with both 
the name and the beauty of Venus. 

Ausonius was bom at Bordeaux,^ where his early childhood 
and his long years as professor were passed, and to which 
throughout his life he remained deeply and sincerely attached.* 

1 Par. VII. « Par. XXVI. » Par. XXVII. * Par. XXVIII. 

* Praefat. I, 7 ipse ego Burdigalae genitus; Urb. 135 Burdigala est 
natale solum. 

• Cf . pp. 21 f . 



LIFE OP AUSONIUS 7 

The year of his birth is not definitely known, but can be approx- »/ 
imately determined from references in the poems.^ The con- 
sideration of certain facts that the poet gives about his father 
will serve as a starting-point. From the Epicedion we learn 
that Ausonius was Prefect of Gaul, Africa and Italy (v. 42) 
and was expecting the consulship (v. 46) at the time of his 
father's death. This clearly points to the end of the year 378, 
as he was consul the following year. Julius Ausonius' age is 
given as ninety in Epiced. 61 {nonaginta annos . . . exegi), and 
as eighty-eight in Par. I, 4 {undecies binas vixit Olympiadaa) ; * 
he was therefore bom within the years 288-290. 

In a letter to his father on the occasion of the birth of his own 
son,' Ausonius says that he and his father are almost of the 
same age, that not as many years separate them as often inter- 
vene between the ages of brothers. From this it may be in- 
ferred that Julius Ausonius married at an early age, probably 
about the year 308. As there was a daughter one year older 
than the poet,* the birth of the latter would accordingly fall 
not earlier than 310. 

A reason for putting the date not later than 310 is drawn from, y 

a passage in which Ausonius says that his uncle Aemilius Mag- j 
nus Arborius conducted his education up to the age of manhood *^^ 
{qui me ladantem puerum iuvenemqae virumque artilms omasti). 
Now, Arborius went to Constantinople as preceptor to one of 
Constantine's sons about 328,* and, according to the statement 

^ The whole question is fully discussed by Brandes, Aus. Quaest., pp. 
15 ff. Schenkl, pp. vi-vii, substantially adopts B's reasoning. Backing, 
in his edition of the Mosella, p. 61, note 3, places the date of A's birth sev- 
eral years earlier than 309; but since he has taken Par. IX, 25 as referring 
to the poet's mother instead of to his wife, his whole argument, which rests 
on this false basis, is worthless. 

' Brandes, 1.1., p. 16, inclines to the former, Schenkl, p. vii, and Pichon, 
Les derniers ^crivains profanes, p. 288, to the latter, which is more 
probable. 

* Epist. I, Ausonius ad Patrem de Suscepto Filio; cf . pp. 12 f . 

* Par. XXIX, 4. » Par. Ill, 9. « Cf. p. 10. 
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just referred to, Ausonius must have been at that time at least 
eighteen years old. 

The poet's full name, on the authority of several manu- 
scripts, is Decimus Magnus Ausonius.^ In his works he speaks 
of himself everywhere simply as Ausonius,^ and is so styled by 
/his contemporaries (e.g. Symmachus and Paulinus in their let- 
^ ters), as well as by the few later writers (e.g. Sidonius ApoUi- 
naris) who mention him. Ausonius is the only name found in 
the Codex Vossianus, and Vinetus in his edition (1580) used no 
other. A few manuscripts and the Editio Princeps have the 
additional name Peonius, which appears in other manuscripts 
as Paeonius or Theonius; from this Brandes ' has conjectured 
Aeonius, claiming that it was derived from his mother's name 
Aeonia. A more probable explanation for the appearance of 
this word in the manuscripts has been given by Vinetus,* 
namely, that the poet was identified with his father by those 
who regarded the Epicedion as referring to the former, and 
the title Paeonius ^ accordingly applied to him on account of 
his supposed skill in medicine.^ The poet received the name 
Magnus from that of his maternal uncle, AemiUus Magnus 
Arborius. 

1 Cf. Schenkl, p. v; Peiper, p. Ixxxxi. In some MSS Decimus is cor- 
rupted to Decius. 

2 E.g. Praefat. I, 39; Par. IX, 24; XXX, 12; Prof. Ill, 14, and espe- 
cially in the Epistulae. 

« Aus. Quaest., pp. 8 ff.; Jahrb. Phil. 123, pp. 77-79. His conjecture 
is approved by Seeck, Symm., p. Ixxv; rejected by Schenkl, p. vi, and 
Peiper, Jahrb. Phil. Suppl. XI, p. 197. 

^ Adopted by Bocking, edition of Mosella, p. 61, note 2, and Schenkl, 
p. vi. 

» Derived from Iliad V, 401, 899; Odyss. IV, 232, and often used to des- 
ignate not only persons but everything relating to art of healing; cf. 
Verg. Aen. VII, 769; XII, 401; Ovid, Met. XV, 535; Sil. Ital. XIV, 27; 
Claudian, Bell. Got. 121; Apon. 67. 

« This theory is confirmed by the reading of some of the MSS; cf. e.g. 
the title of the Grat. Act. as given in the Z MSS: Ausonii Burdigalae 
Vassatis medici poetae ac praeceptoris, etc. 
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Ausonius was the second of four children.^ The eldest, Aemi- 
lia Melania,* who was a year older than the poet, died in in- 
fancy. The youngest, Avitianus,' Uke his father, studied 
medicine, but an early death cut short his promising career. 
Julia Dryadia,* the poet's younger sister, married Pomponius 
Maximus,^ president of the senate at Bordeaux, and was-x 
left early a widow. She possessed a matronly dignity and \ 
was skilful with the distafif, yet distinguished by many virtues \ 
which the stronger sex would desire to possess (gwos sexus/ 
habere fortior optaret). 'Truth was dearer to her than life, 
and her one care was to know God and to love her brother.' 
She Uved to the age of sixty and had three children: Pompon- 
ius Maximus Herculanus,* whose early death, due to his not 
following 'the straight and narrow path', disappointed the 
hopes which his high mental attamments had aroused in his 
mother and uncle; Magnus Arborius,^ who was Praefectus Urbis 
in 380, and whose wife, Veria Liceria, is commemorated in Par. 
XVI; and Megentira, who married Paulinus, Corrector Tar- 
raconensis,^ and had two children whose premature death the 
poet laments.* 

The care of the poet in early life seems to have been shared / 
by most of the female members of his family, for he mentions^y 
special attention on the part of his grandmother,^ his aunts 
Aemilia Hilaria," AemiUa Dryadia ^^ and JuUa Cataphronia.^^ 
His elementary education ^* was acquired at the school of 
Bordeaux, and many years later he recalls with gratitude the 
grammarians who were his early teachers; he seems, however, / 
to have made Uttle progress in Greek.^^ He soon left Bordeaux ^ 
and went to Toulouse, where for about eight years his educa- 

1 Epiced. 38 ff. « Par. XVII; Prof. XI. " Par. VI, 1, 11. 

« Par. XXIX. 7 Epiced. 49; Par. XVI, « Par. XXV, 3, 10. 

» Par. XIII. 10. " Par. XXVI, 5-8. 

* Par. XII; Epiced. « Par. XXIV. ^* Cf. Praefat. I, 15-16. 

47 ff. 9 Par. XXIII. « Cf . especiaUy Prof. 

« Par. XV. w Par. V, 9. VIII, 10 ff.; X, 11 ff . 
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tion was directed by his uncle, Aemilius Magnus Arborius.^ 
The latter was one of the most renowned rhetoricians of the 
age; he was a professor at Toulouse, and had won fame as a 
pleader in Gaul and Spain.^ He married a rich wife,^ but 
seems to have had no children and bestowed all his care and 
affection on Ausonius, whose progress in learning gave him 
great joy.* He Uved on terms of intimacy with the imperial 
family, and about the year 328 was summoned by Constantine 
to the newly founded Constantinople as tutor to one of his 
sons, and there died about 330^ 

When his imcle went to the Eastern capital, Ausonius left 
Toulouse, which he calls his nurse,* and returned to Bordeaux 
to complete his studies. Among his teachers of this period he 
mentions Minervius,^ styled Orator , the Quintilian of his day, 
who trained *a thousand youths for the fonmi, two thousand 
for the senate'; who rivalled Demosthenes in eloquence and 
possessed a wonderful memory; and Luciolus,^ a rhetorician 
and accomplished writer of prose and verse. Nepotianus* 
seems to have been his special friend and guide, who gave 
disinterested advice and could keep a secret well; and Sta- 
phyUus ^® was as dear to him as his father and uncle. 
At about the age of twenty-five Ausonius began at Bordeaux 
s career of teaching, which lasted thirty years." He performed 
first the duties of grammaticus, in which capacity he seems to 
have been assisted by the subdoctor Victorius.^^ After some 
years he was made rhetor, when Glabrio, one of his former pupils, 
succeeded him as grammaticus.^ This honor Ausonius had in- 
tended for his nephew Herculanus, whom he calls particeps 

1 Par. Ill; Prof. XVI. « Altricem nostri ... ^ Prof. XX. 

* Par. Ill, 11-14. Tolosam, Urb. 98. " Praefat. I, 23. 

» Prof. XVI, 9. 7 Prof. I. »« Prof. XXII, 17. 

* Par. Ill, 9-10, 19 ff. » Prof. III. ^ Prof. XXIV, 5-6. 
6 Par. Ill, 15-16; IV, « Prof. XV. 

25; Prof. XVI, 15-16. 
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scholae et cathedrae paene successor meae,^ but the latter's early 
death prevented the realization of this hope. 

Years later the poet writes to his grandson and namesake, 
giving him advice about his studies and his behavior at school, 
and, lest the child think this mere theorizing, he tells of his long 
teaching experience as follows: 

Nee rudis haec avus admoneo, sed miUe docendo 
ingenia expertus. Multos lactantibus annis 
ipse alui gremioque fovens et murmura solvens 
eripui tenerum blaadis nutricibus aevum. 
Mox pueros molli monitu et formidine leni 
pellexi, ut mites peterent per acerba profectus, 
carpturi dulcem fructum radicis amarae. 
Idem vesticipes motu iam puberis aevi 
ad mores artesque hon&s fandique vigorem 
produxi, quamquam imperium cervice negarent 
ferre nee insertis praeberent era lupatis. 
Ardua temperies, dura experientia, rams 
eventus, longo rerum speetatus ab usu, 
ut regat indoeilem mitis eensura iuventam. 
Quae tolerata mihi, donee iam aerumna iuvaret 
leniretque usu bona eonsuetudo laborem, 
donee ad Augustae pia mimera diseiplinae 
aeeirer varioque aeeingerer auetus honore, 
aurea cum parere mihi palatia iussum.' 

Ausonius was also for a time engaged in pleading forensic 
cases,* probably after he had begun his work as teacher, for this 
seems to have been a frequent practice of professors at that time. 
Thus, Alethius was paZmae/orerwis . . . c{ect£$, and was generous 
in giving legal aid to the needy; * Delphidius defended clients 
whose reputation or safety was endangered; ^ Dynamius was 
a caiisidiciLs; * Glabrio, inforo tvJtela reisJ 

1 Prof. XI, 3. » Prof. V, 17-18. 

* Protrep. 66-84. « Prof. XXIII, 2. 
» Praefat. I, 17; Epist. XII, 28. ^ Prof. XXIV, 7. 

* Prof. II, 7, 16-17. 
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In 334 or 335 Ausonius married Attusia Lucana Sabina, who 
belonged to an old senatorial family of Bordeaux.^ Her father, 
Attusius Lucanus Talisius ^ Uved the retired life of a eomitry 
gentleman, spending his time in hmiting and agricultm'e, and 
shunning poUtical offices. He had betrothed his daughter to 
Ausonius, but did not Uve to see them married.' 
The poet has devoted several epigrams to his wife. In one * 
e finds it necessary to apologize to her for the wantonness of 
some of his verses; again he praises her handiwork in which 
she has skilfully woven some verses of her own.*^ The following 
graceful poem * proves that their union was a happy one: 

Uxor, vivamus quod viximus et teneamus 

nomina, quae prime sumpsimus in thalamo; 
nee ferat ulla dies ut commutemur in aevo, 

quin tibi sim iuvenis tuque puella mihi. 
Nestore sim quamvis provectior aemulaque annis 

vincas Cumanam tu quoque Deiphoben, 
nos ignoremus quid sit matura senectus. 

Scire aevi meritum, non numerare decet. 

But the united old age which the poet so hopefully anticipates 
was never reaUzed; Sabina died in her twenty-eighth year (about 
343). The poem ^ dedicated to her memory displays a depth 
of tender and enduring affection. It was written thirty-six 
S ' years after her death, when Ausonius was seventy years old; 
/ yet the wound caused by her loss is still fresh, and time, which 
U to others brings reUef , has but intensified his sorrow. 

Of the poet's three children, the eldest, Ausonius, died in 

infancy, when just learning to talk.^ On the occasion of the 

/ birth of this son, Ausonius wrote a letter to his father,* which 

p/ is full of expressions of filial gratitude and shows the bonds of 

sympathy and affection that existed between them; the new 

1 Par. VIII, 1-4; IX, 5. * Epigr. XVIII. ^ p^r. DC. 

« Par. VIII. » Epigr. XXXVI-XXXVIII. » Par. X. 

» Par. VIII, 11 ff. « Epigr. XIX. » Epist. I. 
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relationships established by the child are discussed, and the 
letter closes with the wish that the elder Ausonius may Uve to 
be a great-grandfather. 

Hesperius,^ the second son, became under Gratian Proconsul 
Africae in 376 and Praefectus Praetorio ItaUae in 377; in 378 
he shared with his father the double prefecture of the West.* 
His official career ended in 380, after which he seems to have 
remained for some time at Trfeves with his father, and to have 
returned to Bordeaux after the assassination of Gratian. He 
was the father of at least three children, one of whom. Pastor, 
died in early childhood {puer immature) and is commemorated 
by the poet.^ To Hesperius Ausonius dedicated his poem on 
the Caesars and the Fasti; he sent him the Protrepticus which 
he had written for his grandson, requesting a criticism of it; 
and also addressed to him two letters. Of these, one (Epist. 
Ill) describes some fowl which he is sending him; the other 
(Epist. II) was written from Treves during the reign of the 
usurper Maximus (383-388),* when Hesperius had returned to 
Bordeaux. In this latter letter Ausonius laments the distressed 
conditions of the times and expresses sad and affectionate long- 
ing for his absent son, closing with the lines 

Hac ego condicione licet vel morte paciscar, 
dum decores suprema patris tu, nate, superstes. 

^ Seeck, Symm., p. clxxiv, sees in the name Hesperius a variant of 
Ausonius, since Vergil uses the two words indiscriminately, and thinks 
that the poet had recourse to this device through the desire that both sons 
be named from himself. The suggestion is plausible, as the name Hes- 
perius seems not to occur elsewhere. Similarly, Seeck regards Dryadia 
as akin to Arborius, Idalia to Veneria, Melania to Maura. But, as he fur- 
ther remarks, this practice proves that the family was not of high rank, 
since in that case the ancient names would have continued in use. 

' Grat. Act. */ ad praefecturae collegium filius cum patre coniunctus; 
cf. Seeck, Symm., pp. Ixxx, cvii. 

* Par. XI; in v. 4 Pastor is styled Hesperii patris tertia progenies. 

* Cf. p. 17. 
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Ausonius' daughter, whose name is nowhere mentioned, was 
twice married; first to Euromius, who died young, leaving 
an infant son,^ and later to Thalassius, who was Proconsul 
Africae in 378.^ She was the mother of Ausonius, the grand- 
son to whom the poet addressed the Genethliacos and the 
Protrepticus.' 

About the year 365 * Ausonius' fame as teacher led to his ap- 
pointment as tutor to Gratian, the young son of the Emperor 
Valentinian. He left his native city, whither he did not return 
for any length of time until after his consulship. Of this office 
of imperial tutor, his AtLgvstae pia munera disdplinaej Ausonius 
was very proud: Atlas and Chiron are honored in having Her- 
cules and Achilles as pupils, but they ruled only in their respec- 
tive countries, while his pupil has the whole world as his realm.* 
In this capacity he became closely attached to the court, which 
was held chiefly at Treves, residing in the 'golden palace which 
obeyed his sway.' In 368 he accompanied Valentinian and 
Gratian on their expedition against the Alamanni, and at its suc- 
cessful termination celebrated the imperial victories in two epi- 
grams (III-IV), and also refers to them in the Mosella (w. 422 
ff.), written in the year 370. To this period belong also several 
other works: the Bissula, in praise of the captive maiden whom 
the poet received as prize of war; the Griphus, later dedicated 
to Symmachus; the Cento Nuptialis, written at the request of 
Valentinian; the Versus Paschales, an Easter poem. 

The years succeeding the campaign against the Alamanni 

1 Par. XIV. 

* Epiced. 45; Symm. Epist. I, 25. Thalassius' parents, Severus Censor 
lulianus and Pomponia Urbica, are commemorated in Par. XXII and XXX. 

« These works both bear the title Ad Nepotem Ansonium, and in the 
prose preface of the Protrepticus addressed to Hesperius A. refers to the 
child as nepotulum meum, sororis tuae filium. 

* Praefat. I, 23-27. Gratian was bom at Sirmium in 359. It was prob- 
ably shortly after Valentinian's accession in 364 that A. was summoned 
to court to conduct the education of the young prince. 

» Praefat. I, 31-34. 
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mark the beginning of Ausonius' political career; ^ he was 
Comes about 369, and Quaestor Sacri Palatii before the death 
of Valentinian in 375. When Gratian became sole ruler in the 
West, he made use of his imperial power to show his gratitude 
to his old professor by bestowing the highest offices of the Empire 
upon him and his family; Ausonius' father JuUus Ausonius, his 
son Hesperius, his son-in-law Thalassius, his nephew Arborius, 
all held important administrative positions.^ The poet himself 
in 378 was made Praefectus Praetorio GaUiarum, and soon this 
prefecture was temporarily united to that of Italy, then governed 
by Hesperius, and the double prefecture ^ was nominally held 
by Ausonius, who was thus not deprived of the honor, while 
the burden of administration fell to Hesperius.* Hence it may 
be concluded that the poet was not so successful in political 
affairs as in academic life, and in fact he had in a letter to Sym- 
machus expressed a distaste for administrative duties.^ How- 
ever, he used his influence with his imperial pupil to procure 
privileges for teachers and physicians, as is seen from the laws 
belonging to these years.* 

The consulship, which he held in 379 with Olybrius as col- 
league, was for Ausonius the honor of honors, which he 
repeatedly mentions with undisguised complacency. He was 
appointed to the office in the month of August by Gratian, who 
was then at Sirmium,^ and his vanity is gratified by being made 

^ The poet enumerates his political offices in Praefat. I, 35-38; Protrep. 
90-93; Grat. Act. 11. 

> Epiced. 45-52. 

» Praefat. I, 36; Grat. Act. 7. 

^ This is proved by the fact that all the edicts of this period in the Codex 
Theodosianus relating to this prefecture are, with one exception, addressed 
to Hesperius; cf. Seeck, Symm., p. Ixxx. 

' Cf. Synun. Epist. I, 42, 2 Comperi sane ex litteris tuis quanto opera 
publici muneris absolutionem requiras, et stupere me fateor tantum tibi 
administrationis eius esse fastidimn, cui fructus optabilis ex omnium amore 
respondet. 

« Cf . Seeck, Symm., p. Ixxix. ' Grat. Act. 42. 
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conaid prior.^ In two poems* the rhetorician become consul 
commemorates his entrance upon office; these are wholly pagan 
in tone, containing expressions of joy and invocations to Janus^ 
the sun and other gods to obtain a successful year. In August, 
379, he delivered at Trfeves in the presence of the Emperor the 
Gratiarum Actio, a panegyric thankmg his pupil and bene- 
factor for the consulship. This speech is full of abject flattery 

/and exaggerated self-abasement, for which Ausonius is not 
(/ wholly responsible, since this tone of servility had come to be 
regarded as an essential characteristic of the panegyric. Yet he 
exceeds even the conventional amount of adulation, his desire 
to magnify the Emperor's merits and the favors bestowed upon 
himself betraying him into absurd and tasteless extravagances 
of speech: He has been honored in receiving his appointment 
directly from the Emperor, whereby he has been spared the trou- 
ble of an election and its attendant annoyances; for him the 
Roman people, the Campus Martins, the equestrian order, the 
rostra, the voting-places, the senate, were summed up in the per- 
son of Gratian (13). He compares himself to other imperial 
tutors — Seneca, Fronto, Titianus — greatly to their disadvan- 
tage (30 ff.). He attributes the highest virtues to Gratian (7 flf.^ 
39 ff.), praises his qualities as athlete (64 flf.), his oratory (68), 
his victories (7-8), and with unbounded deUght analyzes the 

; Emperor's letter (43 ff .) ; and though this is Uttle more than a 

/ brief statement conferring the consulship in the usual official 

/ language, the aged professor claims to see in it a Uterary master- 

/ piece whose author surpasses the Homeric orators in style, as 

he also excels in the particular virtues of each (19-20). All this 

is indeed extravagant when we remember that Gratian was then 

a youth of twenty! 

We know but Uttle of the life of Ausonius after his official 
career was over. It is Ukely that he remained at Treves until 

1 Grat. Act. 13, 43, 58 ff.; Protrep. 93. 
^ Precationes Consulis Designati. 
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after Gratian was put to death in 383; at any rate he was there 
after that event, during the troublous reign of Maximus, as is 
clear from the heading of Epistle II : 

Pater ad filium cum temporibus tyrannids ipse Treveris 
remansisset et filius ad patriam profectus esset. 

But it is probable that he soon followed his son back to 
Bordeaux, for in the preface to the De Herediolo he speaks 
of a visit made to that estate after returning to his native 
place at the close of a long and distinguished career at court. 
Most of his time was passed, not in the city itself, but at one 
of his country estates, as is seen from numerous references in 
his correspondence.^ There one finds mentioned two such es- 
tates: one was situated near Mediolanum ^ (modem Saintes); 
the other, called Lucaniacus,' was located on the Garonne near 
Bordeaux. The latter was small and is probably to be identified 
with the ancestral villula celebrated in the De Herediolo. Dur- 
ing these last years of his Ufe Ausonius produced the greatest 
portion of his works,* and enjoyed the society of his friends 
or exchanged Uterary trifles with them. The year 393, which 
marks the end of his correspondence with Paulinus,^ is the latest 
date that can with certainty be associated with the poet; his 
death must have occurred shortly after. 

The question of Ausonius' religion has elicited much discus- 
sion; * but there is no reason seriously to doubt that he professed 
Christianity, although it was a Christianity largely tinged with 
the spirit of paganism. He belonged to the large class of indi- 

* Cf . pp. 25 ff. * Cf . pp. 68 ff. 
» Epist. VIII, 3; XII, 5; XIV, 1-2; XV, 11. » Ci. p. 33. 

» Epist. V, 36; XXII Praef. and v. 44. 

• The best treatment of the subject is by Pichon, Les demiers 6cri- 
vains profanes, pp. 202-216; see also Mertens, Quaest. Aus., pp. 3-33; 
Speck, Quaest. Aus., pp. 1-21; Brandes, Beitrage zu Aus. II, pp. 3-19; 
Backing, Mosella, pp. 66 ff.; Boissier, La fin du paganisme II, 78-92; 
Buse, Paulin von Nola I, 125 ff.; Villani, Quelques observations sur les 
chants Chretiens d'Ausone, Revue des etudes anciennes VIII, pp. 325-337. 
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viduals who, though nominally Christians, were not vitally 
affected by the principles embodied in their faith. In all prob- 
ability he was not a Christian from birth, but there is nothing 
to indicate when he embraced Christianity; it is likely, however, 
that this event took place about the time when he became con- 
nected with the court as Gratian's tutor, for from that time ref- 
erences to Christianity begin to appear in his works. 

The loftiest expression of Christian sentiment in his poems 
is found in the Oratio of the.Ephemeris, in which the writer 
shows himself an orthodox believer and prays for the virtues 
necessary to lead a Christian Ufe. There are two other distinc- 
tively Christian poems — : the Versus Paschales, in thirty-one 
hexameters, which contains many expressions found in the 
Oratio; and the Versus RhopaUci, one of Ausonius' attempts at 
unusual forms of versification.^ 

Other references to Christianity are merely incidental. Thus, 
in writing to Paulinas, he mentions among the advantages oJ 
his villa its proximity to a church.^ Towards the end of the 
Griphus, after citing many examples of triads from mythology, 
he refers to the Trinity in these words: 

Tris Humerus super omnia, tris Deus unus (v. 88). 

The prayer in the Gratiarum Actio (80), embedded as it is in 
a mass of learned allusions and servile flattery, is probably 
inserted to suit the taste of the pious Gratian; yet the words 
which introduce this prayer are almost blasphemous, for the 
speaker makes the emperor all but divine, when, addressing 
him, he says: 

Flexu parvo, nee a te procul, convertar ad Deum. 

Such an expression is characteristic of Ausonius' attitude 

toward reUgion, showing how far pagan ideas swayed his mind. 

When in his old age the poet spent most of his time on his 

^ Cf . p. 65. 2 Epist. XXrV, 94 celebrique frequens ecclesia vico. 
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country estates, he returned to the city every year to celebrate 
Easter. On one occasion, when he is inviting Paulus to visit 
him at Saintes, he bids him come quickly, since the approaching 
solemnity recalls him to the city: 

Instantis revocant quia nos soUemnia paschae 
Kbera nee nobis est mora desidiae.^ 

Again, he expresses his desire to leave Bordeaux immediately 
after Easter: 

Nos etenim primis sanctum post pascha diebus 
avemus agrum visere.* 

Ausonius' correspondence with Paulinus has often been cited 
to prove his adherence to paganism. But when Paulinus sells 
his estates and withdraws from the world, his old teacher com- 
plains, not of his beUef in Christianity, but of his abandoning 
Uterary pursuits, and asks him, not to renounce his faith, but to 
leave his retirement. Ausonius is the cultured man of the world 
to whom the ascetic life with its spirit of renunciation is incom- 
prehensible. On the other hand, Paulinus' letters contain a 
defense of his new mode of life, not of his reUgion, and nowhere 
imply that Ausonius professes a belief different from that of the 
writer. 

So also, Ausonius' intimacy with Symmachus proves nothing 
against his beUef in Christianity, for Symmachus writes in the 
same Cordial tone to members of all creeds, and it is often only 
from other sources that we know the religious beliefs of his cor- 
respondents.^ The bond that unites the two friends is their 
common love of letters. It is noteworthy, however, that Sym- 
machus does not complain in his letters to Ausonius of the decay 
of the ancient reUgion, although he has much to say about it 
elsewhere. 

1 Epiflt. VIII, ^10. » Epist. X, 17-18. 

' Thus, to take extreme examples, he writes to St. Ambrose and Prae- 
textatus, who may be regarded as the leaders of the two opposing parties. 
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It is nevertheless true that the pagan tone predominates in 
Ausonius' works, and in heart and imagination he was always 
essentially pagan. He lived in a period of deeply religious feel- 
ing, when the zeal of many led them to renounce all worldly ties, 
yet this spirit is wholly unintelligible to him. His allegiance to 
Christianity being more or less perfunctory and superficial, it 
natiurally follows that the poems which express the deepest per- 
sonal emotions contain no Christian sentiment. In many places 
he gives utterance to ideas quite incompatible with Christian 
principles, for example, when he expresses doubts about the im- 
mortahty of the soul.^ 

As Ausonius' religion did not exercise a vital influence on his 
life and way of thinking, so also in other matters one looks in 
vain for great depth of thought. Strong emotions and convic- 
tions of any kind are entirely remote from his nature, and, not 
experiencing them himself, he Ukewise failed to understand the 
influence they exerted on others. He leads an unruffled exist- 
ence, apparently unaffected by the serious problems of his day. 
He is not a great statesman, nor is there in his works any phil- 
' osophy of life, any hint of the great reUgious struggles going on 
around him. He is a mere schoolmaster, with very narrow in- 
terests, and these interests centre chiefly in his immediate circle 
of relatives and friends and in a limited sphere of Uterary 
activity. 

But he possessed a charm and kindliness of manner,^ a su- 
/preme devotion and unflagging enthusiasm in the cause of let- 
ters, a ready command of cleverly turned phrases which must 
have made him a brilliant conversationalist, all of which quali- 
ties won for him the affection and admiration of those with 
whom he came in contact. Noteworthy also is his spirit of 
moderation and avoidance of extremes, — a quaUty in keeping 

1 E.g. in Par. XV, 11; XXII, 15; Prof. I, 39; XXIII, 13. 
' Cf. the poet's description of himself in Epiced. 43: Tranquillus, Cle- 
mens, oculis, voce, ore serenus. 
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with his naturally gentle disposition. The petitions contained in 
Ephem. Ill, 58-72 manifest this moderation: he prays that he 
may beUeve that to be suflBcient which really is so, and asks 
for absence of fear and desire, peace of mind, freedom from 
suffering. The same spirit pervades the De Herediolo. This 
estate was a small one, but sufficiently commodious for one who 
summed up his attitude toward material things thus: 

Ex animo rem stare aequum puto, non animum ex re. 

It is the quality of moderation that Ausonius praises most in 
his father, who was neither rich nor poor, but frugal without 
meanness; who obtained what he wished, not through the over- 
indulgence of fortune, but because his desires were moderate; 
who neither sought nor refused honors, and maintained an even 
tenor of Ufe by avoiding factions and lawsuits and restraining 
outbursts of anger.^ In others, too, he extols this moderation; 
e.g. in Minervius, Patera, Nepotianus; ^ while he deplores the 
fate of Delphidius, whose ambition led him to exceed the bounds 
of self-restraint by seeking high offices.^ So also in dispositions J 
of mind he admires a blending of opposite qualities; e.g. a 
seriousness tempered with gaiety, as in the case of his mother, 
his two uncles, Severus Censor and Nepotianus.* 

A very prominent characteristic is his sincere attachment to 
family ties and to old associations generally. His affection for 
his family prompted a series of poems in honor of deceased rela- 
tives, in which he offers grateful and tender tribute to the mem- 
ory of each. After twenty years spent at court he employed 
his leisure hours and his versatile muse in doing honor to the 
teachers, friends and colleagues of his earlier life. 

The poet's attachment to his native city finds frequent 

^ Cf . p. 6, and Par. I and Epiced. 'passim, 

» Prof. I, 33-36; IV, 20; XV, 9. 

» Prof. V, 19 fif. 

* Par. II, 6; VII, 11; XXII, 7; Prof. XV, 5. 
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expression in his works. In a letter to Paulus he speaks of the 
difficulty of tearing himself away from its gentle charms: 

Tandem eluctati retiaacula blanda morarum 
Burdigalae molles liquimus inlecebras.^ 

When he was far removed from his loved city, the bright smi- 

shine, clear air, prosperous villas, vine-clad hills and gently 

flowing river of the country of the Moselle remind him of nitens 

Burdigala^ The oysters of Bordeaux are the choicest, its wine 

the best: 

Sed mihi prae cunctis lectissima quae Medulorum 
educat oceanus, quae Burdigalensia nomen 
usque ad Caesareas tulit admiratio mensas, 
non laudata minus nostri quam gloria vini.< 

In his poem on Famous Cities, while he pays due respect to 
'golden Rome' and celebrates in order the other great cities 
of the Empire, Bordeaux is reserved for the close of the series, 
where in an enthusiastic outburst of affection the poet praises 
its climate, its walls, its river, its fountain; and though he culls 
from earlier poets lines and phrases to do honor to this natale 
solum, we feel that his praises are none the less sincere. Rome 
occupies the first place in the poem, Bordeaux the last, and his 
feeling toward each is smnmed up thus: 

Diligo Burdigalam, Romam cole; civis in hac simi, 
consul in ambabus; cunae hie, ibi sella curulis.* 

Even when he resided at the imperial court, its splendors did 
not lessen in his eyes the modest charms of the city on the 
Garonne, and he looks forward to a return to his native town, 
which is to be ' the nest of his old age. ' * 

1 Epist. VIII, 1-2. » Epist. IX, 18-21. » Mos. 449. 

» Mos. 16 ff. * Urb. 167-8. 
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FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENCE 

Ausonius numbered in his wide circle of friends many of the 
most eminent statesmen and Uterary men of the period, whose 
acquaintance he had made at court, as well as the humbler asso- 
ciates of his provincial and academic life. But the glory re- 
dounding to him from the former did not diminish his aflfection 
and loyalty to the latter. Among his earUer friends were many 
of his teachers and colleagues, who are conmiemorated in the 
poems on the professors,^ and his pupils, as Tetradius and Pau- 
linus. Others are mentioned only in dedicating to them some 
of his works, e.g. Gregorius and Pacatus. But we naturally 
learn most about his relations with those with whom he corre- 
sponded, some of whom are known to us only from the pages of 
Ausonius, e.g. Theon, Axius Paulus and Ursulus. 

During his sojourn at court Ausonius Uved on terms of inti- 
macy with the Emperors Valentinian and Gratian, whose names 
are frequently coupled in the poems, either to praise their vic- 
tories and virtues, or to thank them for some benefit.^ But 
it is more especially to Gratian that the praeceptor AitgiLsti is 
attached; and quite naturally, for he had directed his education 
from chfldhood and received from his imperial bounty the high- 
est offices in the power of even an emperor to bestow. The 
aged recipient of these favors is therefore untiring in his expres- 
sions of affection, gratitude and praise. Theodosius, too, ex- 
tended to Ausonius the same familiar friendship; he writes an 
informal and affectionate letter, requesting the poet to send him 

1 Cf . pp. 10, 54 fif. 

» E.g. Mo8. 422, 450; Protrep. 90; Vera. Pasch. 25. 

23 
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a copy of his collected works, in imitation of the writers of the 
Augustan Age, who vied with each other in presenting their 
Uterary productions to the emperor.^ 

Theon, to whom Ausonius addressed four letters (IV-VII), 
had an estate called Dumnitonus* in the district of Meduli 
(M^doc) near the mouth of the Garonne. Here we find him at 
one time trafficking with the neighboring peasants; again, he is 
driving off marauders, with whom his peace-loving disposition 
usually led him to make an amicable settlement; or he is en- 
gaged in hunting, in which his reckless daring calls forth some 
words of warning from Ausonius.' The latter's letters to him 
are aU written in a bantering tone and he is repeatedly made the 
butt of his friend's pleasantries. Ausonius ridicules above all 
the other's claim to learning and poetic ability, even calling him 
poeta falsus.* He mockingly gives an elaborate explanation of 
the hendecasyllabic and other forms of verse, which is followed 
by the remark: 'But you cannot be taught, Theon, nor should 
I, the royal tutor, try to teach the common people metres. ' * 
Elsewhere he complains that Theon has sent him golden apples 
but leaden poems: 

Aurea mala, Theon, sed plumbea carmina mittis, 

adding a pun on the word mala: 

[Poma ut mala voces, carmioa verte mala.* 

Again he more than hints that this would-be poet receives 
considerable assistance in his verse-making from a certain 
Clementinus: 

1 Epistula Theodosi Augnsti, found in the MSS of A's works. 

2 Epist. IV, 54; V, 15; VII, 55. 

» Epist. IV, 17-51. * Epist. IV, 103. 

* Epist. IV, 94-6 Sed iam non poteris, Theon, doceri, | nee fas est mihi 
regio magistro | plebeiam numeros docere pulpam. 

• Epist. VI, 2 and 5. This short letter Ukewise closes with a pun on 
Theon's name, referring to its analogy with the Greek d€6s and Okta: Vale 
beatis nomen a divis Theon, | metoche sed ista saepe currentem indicates. 
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Musae non Helicone satae nee fonte caballi, 
sed quae facundo de pectore piementini 
inspirant %acuos aliena mente poetas.^ 

This same friend likewise interprets for him the enigmatical 
sayings in Ausonius' verses.^ 

Epistle VII is a poem on thirty oysters which Ausonius has 
received from Theon; it was written (as the introduction states) 
many years before in a style purposely obscure.^ The oysters 
are a numerabile munuSj and the poet proceeds to express the 
number thirty, first in a series of mythological allusions and then 
in various arithmetical combinations. In another letter (V) 
he reproaches Theon for not having visited him for ninety days, 
and, having nothing to write about, taxes his ingenuity to find 
means of expressing this period of time in a great variety of 
ways; he then promises to cancel a debt if his friend will only 
visit him, and closes by telling him how to reach Lucaniacus. 
Epistles IV and VII were sent to Theon at the time when Auso- 
nius accompanied the Emperors during their campaign of the 
year 368, although, as noted above, VII had been written in 
the poet's youth; * V was written from his villa Lucaniacus 
and VI after his consulship, and are both therefore to be placed 
after 379. 

Axius Paulus, another correspondent of Ausonius, was a 
native of the district of the Bigerriones, a people of Aquitania 
(modem Bigorre), where he had an estate^ called Crebennus.* 

1 Epist. IV, 9-11. 

* Epist. IV, 71 ff. Aut adsit interpres tuus, | aenigmatum qui cogni- 
tor I fuit meorum . . . | enucleabit protinus | quod militantes scribimus. 

' Inventa inter tineas epistula vetere, quam de ostreis et muscuUs 
affectata obscuritate condideram, quae adulescens temere fuderam, iam 
senior retractavi. 

* Cf. IV, 1, 81. VII is earlier, as is seen by comparing IV, 74r-77 with 
VII, 60-54. 

' Epist. XI, last line, in fundo patriae Bigerritanae. 

* Epist. XII, 23; XIV, 19. 
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To Paulus Ausonius dedicated the Bissula and the Cento Nup- 
tialis and addressed seven letters (VIII-XIV). He had, like 
Ausonius, pleaded forensic cases and was a professor of rhetoric,* 
probably at Saintes, for in one letter Ausonius says that he has 
on Paulus' account gone to his estate near that city,^ and fre- 
quently mentions the region.^ The correspondence with Paulus 
belongs to a time when both were old,* and when the poet spent 
most of his time on his country estates, whither he invites his 
friend to visit him. * Come and bring all the products of your 
muse' is the burden of two letters (VIII, X), while in another 
Paulus is urged to hasten, leaving his poems and history 
at home, — his host will supply abundant Uterature, a Ust of 
which follows.^ 

Paulus wrote various kinds of poetry — dactyUc verse, ele- 
gies, epodes, drama, as well as declamations and history/ 
Ausonius mentions the name of one of his works, the Delirus,^ 
the pubUcation of which causes him through shame to hold back 
his own verses : * One who wishes to urge a timid person to utter- 
ance,' says he, 'should conceal his own learning, and not act Uke 
a skilled veteran who flaunts his victorious arms in the face of 
a tiro.' ^ 

1 Epist. XII, 2S-9. * Epist. XII, 4, 30-1. 

» Epist. XIV, 1-2. 6 Epist. XIV, 21 ff. 

» E.g. Epist. VIII, 3; XII, 5. • Epist. X, 37-9; VIII, 11-12; XTV, 22. 

' Dezeimeris, Etudes sur le Querolus, Bordeaux, 1881, claims that 
Paulus' poem is identical with the extant Querolus, a comedy in imitation 
of Plautus' Aulularia, written in a mixture of prose and verse; cf. Teuffel, 
Gesch. der rom. Lit. Ill, § 421a. 

^ Epist. XI, 1 Versus meos utili et conscio sibi pudore celatos carmine 
t\io et sermone praemissis dum putas elici, repressisti; nam qui ipse facun- 
dus et musicus editionis alienae prolectat audaciam, consilio quo suadet 
exterret. Tegat oportet auditor doctrinam suam, qui volet ad dicendum 
sollicitare trepidantem, nee emerita adversum tirunculos arma concutiat 
veterana calliditas. . . . Ergo nisi Delirus tuus in re tenui non tenuiter 
laboratus opuscula mea quae promi studueras retardasset, iam dudum ego 
ut palmes audacior in hibemas adhuc auras improbum germen egissem, 
periculum iudicii gravis inconsulta festinatione subiturus. 
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Another letter (IX) is a poem on oysters, written at Paulus' 
request, in which Ausonius begins with the modest statement, 
*I am no connoisseur on the subject, but I'll tell you what I 
know'; but in spite of his pretended lack of knowledge his 
enumeration of the different varieties seems quite complete. 
Epistle XII, written on New Year's Day (v. 11), is a bizarre 
bilingual composition, probably the earUest example of a maca- 
ronic poem,^ in which Greek and Latin words are intermixed, 
Latin words have Greek terminations and vice versa. ^ 

To Tetradius, who was a pupil of Ausonius, was addressed 

Epistle XV. He was a professor at IcuUsma (Angoulfime) 

and a writer of satire, in which, says Ausonius, he excelled 

LuciUus: 

Eudes camenas qui Suessae praevenis 
aevoque cedis, non stilo. (w. 9-10) 

The poet complains of Tetradius' reluctance to visit him at 
Saintes, where the letter was written at some time after Auso- 
nius' consulship (w. 11 and 30). 

Ausonius sends to Sextus Petronius Probus copies of two lost 
works, the Apologi of Titianus ^ and the Chronica of Nepos, 
which are to be used in the education of his sons.* These are 
accompanied by a letter (Epist. XVI), which contains some of 

^ Cf . Edhler, Rhein. Mus. XII, 434-6, Ausonius und die macaronische 
Poesie. 

* The numerous textual difficulties have been cleared up by Wilamo- 
witz-MQllendorf, Hermes XIX, 461-3; Schenkl, in his edition; Ellis, Her- 
math. VI, 10-12. 

* This Titianus was probably the imperial tutor of that name referred 
to in Grat. Act. 31. His work was a prose translation of Aesop's Fables; 
cf . Epist. XVI, 74 ff. Apologos en misit tibi | . . . Ausonius . . . | Aesopiam 
trimetriam, | quam vertit exili stilo | pedestre concinnans opus | fandi Titia- 
nus artifex; Teuffel, Gesch. der rom. Lit. Ill, § 379, 8. 

* Epist. XVI, Praef . Apologos Titiani et Nepotis chronica quasi alios 
apologos (nam et ipsa instar simt fabularimi) ad nobilitatem tuam misi, 
gaudens atque etiam glorians fore aliquid, quod ad institutionem tuorum 
sedulitatis meae studio conferatur. 
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the poet's own verses prefixed to the former work {libello apoh- 
gorum antetvM paticos epodos). The verses, addressed to the 
book, which is being sent to Sirmium, are chiefly a eulogy of 
Probus, who belonged to one of the most distinguished families 
of the time and filled many high oflBces; he is probably the per- 
son referred to in Mosella 409-414.^ The letter was written 
when Ausonius was accompanying the Emperors during their 
campaign on the Rhine, after Probus' consulship, which he 
held in 371 as colleague of Gratian.^ 

Epistle XVIII is addressed to Ursulus, a grammaticus of 
Treves, who had by an oversight failed to receive a New Year's 
gift from the Emperor. Ausonius, at that time Quaestor Sacri 
Palatii,^ sees that the sum, six PhiUppi, is sent to him, and the 
substance of the accompanying letter is simply a series of ways, 
interesting in their variety, of expressing the number six, this 
being one of the poet's favorite means of displaying his wide 
erudition.* The letter closes by comparing Ursulus to the great 
grammarians and Uterary critics of antiquity. 

The friendship between Ausonius and Symmachus was formed 
in the year 369, when both were residing at the court at Treves. 
Of their relations at this time Ausonius says: 

Et expertus es fidem meam mentis atque dictorum, dum in comi- 
tatu degimus ambo aevo dispari. Ubi tu veteris militiae praemia 
tiro meruisti, ego tirocinium iam veteranus exercui. In comitatu 
tibi verus fui, nedum me peregre existimes composita fabulari. In 
comitatu, inquam, qui f rentes hominum aperit, mentes tegit; ibi 
me et parentem et amicum et, si quid utroque carius est, cariorem 
fuisse sensisti.' 

During this period Symmachus deUvered two panegyrics on 

^ For Probus' career cf. Seeck, Symm., pp. cii ff. 
2 Vv. 74-77 and 20-24. 

* V. 3; the letter was therefore written between 375 and 377. 

* Exemplified in the Griphus and in Epist. V and VII; see p. 25. 
» Epist. XVII. 
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the Emperor Valentinian/ one in February, 369, on the fifth 
anniversary of his accession to the throne, the other in 
January, 370, on the occasion of his third consulship. 
Shortly after this Symmachus returned to Rome, and his 
thirty extant letters to Ausonius,^ were written in the following 
years. 

There is but a single letter of Ausonius addressed to Symma- 
chus, the only prose epistle in the collection (XVII), and it 
must be considered in connection with the letter of Synmiachus 
to which it was an answer. Ausonius, in a letter not extant, has 
written in praise of some work of Synmiachus, and he in reply 
extols Ausonius' charm of style, which is seasoned with the honey 
of Cicero, and disclaims the praise bestowed upon himself.* 
There is much more in eulogy of his friend and in self-deprecia- 
tion, which is followed by a request for some work dedicated to 
himself.* Ausonius writes back in equally flattering terms, but 
he has the good sense to discredit the other's exorbitant praise, 
saying that his honeyed and persuasive words have convinced 
him of his Uterary merits, but only while he is reading Symma- / 
chus' letter, which is veliU suco nedaris delibvta. This feeling ^ 
of confidence returns each time he peruses the letter (which he 
is careful to state he does frequently) and vanishes when the 
reading is ovqr. This kaleidoscopic change of sentiment he 
Ukens to a chameleon, qvxie de svbiectis sumit colorem; alivd 
sentio ex epistula tua, alivd ex consdentia mea. He then pro- 

^ Laudationes in Valentinianum Seniorem Augustum I, II. 

« Epist. I, 13-43. 

' Epist. I, 31, 1 Merum mihi gaudium eruditionis tuae scripta tribue- 
runt, quae Capuae locatus accepi. Erat quippe in his oblita Tulliano melle 
festivitas et sermonis mei non tarn vera quam blanda laudatio. Quid 
igitur magis mirer, sententiae incertus addubito, omamenta oris an pectoris 
tui. Quippe ita facundia antistas ceteris, ut sit formido rescribere; ita 
benigne nostra comprobas, ut libeat non tacere. 

* Certe aliquod didascalicum seu protrepticum nostro quoque nomini 
carmen adiudica. . . . Ergo tali negotio expende otium tuum et novis volu- 
minibus ieiunia nostra sustenta. 
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ceeds to compliment his friend, comparing the qualities of his 
style with those of the great writers of antiquity: 

Et tu me audes facundissimorum hominum laude dignari? Tu, 
inquam, mihi ista, qui te ultra emendationem omnium protulisti? 
Quisquamne ita nitet, ut comparatus tibi non sordeat? Quis ita 
Aesopi venustatem, quis sophisticas Isocratis conclusiones, quis ad 
enthymemata Demosthenis aut opulentiam Tullianam aut proprie- 
tatem nostri Maronis accedat? Quis ita adfectet singula, ut tu 
imples omnia? Quid enim aliud es, quam ex omni bonarum artium 
ingenio collecta perfectio? 

He even adds, 

Haec non vereor ne in te blandius dicta videantur esse quam veriusl 

His reply to Synmiachus' request for some work of his is Uke- 
wise full of extravagant flattery.^ 

These two letters were written in 379 or 380, when Ausonius 
was no longer Praefectus Praetorio.^ That Ausonius addressed 
to Symmachus more than this one letter is clear from the fact 
that the latter in several places acknowledges letters received 
from Ausonius;* yet Symmachus' letters are more numerous, 
since he frequently complains that Ausonius does not write.* 
Many of these epistles are mere formal notes; '^ some are letters 
of introduction or asking favors for others; • one is on a speech 
that Gratian has sent to the senate; ^ another on the rhetorician 
Palladius;^ again, he congratulates Ausonius on his consulship 

^ niud, quod paene praeterii, qua affectatione addidisti, ut ad te didas- 
calicum aliquod opusculum aut sermonem protrepticum mitterem? Ego 
te docebo docendus adhuc, si essem id aetatis, ut discerem? Aut ego te 
vegetum atque alacrem commonebo? Eadem opera et Musas hortabor ut 
canant, et maria ut effluant, et auras ut vigeant, et ignes ut caleant, adr 
monebo; et si quid invitis quoque nobis natura fit, superfluus instigator 
agitabo. 

2 Of. Symmachus, Epist. I, 31 expende otium tuimi, etc. quoted on 
p. 29, note 4. 

« E.g. I, 16, 23, 42. • E.g. I, 19, 22, 26, 30, 36, 40, 41, 43. 

* E.g. I, 18, 26, 33, 34. ^ i^ 13. 

• E.g. I, 21, 27, 35. « 1, 15. 
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or other honors,^ or speaks in praise of Hesperius ^ or Tha- 
lassius.' Epistle XIV, written about 371, is interesting as 
giving a contemporary criticism of the Mosella: Symmachus, 
though offended because Ausonius has not sent him a copy of 
the poem, cannot refram from expressing his admiration of the 
dignified verses in which Ausonius has immortaUzed the river, 
manifesting, however, mild increduhty in regard to the num- 
erous varieties of fish the poet finds therein. To show his high 
estimate of the work he compares it to the poems of Vergil. 
To Symmachus Ausonius sent the Griphus with a long dedica- 
tory letter.* 

Latinus Pacatus Drepanius,'^ another friend of the poet, was 
a native of Gaul, probably of Aquitaine, and the author of a 
panegyric on Theodosius delivered in the year 389; he held 
poUtical oflBces under that Emperor, being Proconsul Africae 
in 390 and Comes Rerum Privatarum in 393. To him Ausonius 
dedicated the Ludus Septem Sapientum and the second edition 
of the Technopaegnion.® There is also addressed to him a 
dedicatory poem, but it cannot be determined to what work this 
dedication belongs.^ In these lines Ausonius speaks of Dre- 
panius as an intimate friend and a poet second only to Vergil: 

Hoc nullus mihi carior meorum, 

quem pluris f aciiint novem sorores, 

quam cunctos alios Marone dempto. (w. 10-12) 

1 I, 20, 38. 

' I, 16. S3niimachus also addressed several letters to Hesperius, Epist. I, 
75-88. 

» I, 25. * See p. 60. 

» Cf . Teuffel Gesch. der rom. Lit. Ill, § 426, 5-7. To him Symmachus 
addressed Epist. VIII, 12; IX, 61, 64. Cf. Seeck, pp. cxciii, ccvi. 

• See pp. 58-60. 

' In V (the only MS in which it is found) it comes between a collection 
of six eclogues (cf. p. 65) and the De Herediolo; it is possible that it was 
originally prefixed to the preceding eclogues, and it is so given by Peiper, 
though Brandes (Jahrb. Phil. 123, p. 65) claims that it belongs to a collec- 
tion of epigrams. 
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In the preface to the Ludus the work is submitted to him as 
being a competent Uterary critic.^ 

To Proculus Gregorius ^ Ausonius dedicated the Cupido, the 
second edition of the Fasti and the collection of twenty-two 
Epigrams that has been transmitted in V.* Gregorius was 
Praefectus Annonae in 377, and succeeded Ausonius as Quaestor 
Sacri Palatii in 378; he was later appointed Praefectus Prae- 
torio Gallianmi, which office he was holding in 383. Like 
Pacatus he was a famous orator and a correspondent of Symma- 
chus, who addressed to him six letters (III, 17-22), which show 
the high esteem in which Symmachus held his Uteraiy abiUty 
and, above all, his oratory. These quaUties are also referred 
to by Ausonius in the poem prefixed to the collection of Epi- 
grams; this contains an amusing dialogue between the poet 
and the paper on which he is writing, the upshot of which is 
that it would be better for him to retire than to waste oil and 
lose sleep over such poems as his. 'You are right,' says the 
poet, 'but I have a reason for writing: I am angry with Pro- 
culus, whose eloquence equals his high rank. He writes much 
and stores it away; I want to punish him, and my revenge is 
that he who refuses to pubUsh his own poems must read 
mine.'* 

Pontius Meropius Paulinus belonged to a noble senatorial 
family of Aquitaine. Bom in 353, he went to the school of Bor- 
, ydeaux, where he was trained by Ausonius in classical culture and 
^ the art of rhetoric, and a strong friendship was formed between 
teacher and pupil. He possessed great wealth and owned es- 
tates in Gaul, Spain and Italy, and his wife Therasia was also 
very rich. Up to the time of his baptism he led the Ufe usual 
to persons of his rank, devoting himself to Uterary pursuits and 
seeking poUtical honors. Through the influence of Ausonius 
he was made Consul Suffectus about 378 at the age of twenty- 

1 Cf. especially w. 3-^ and 15-16. » Cf. pp. 58, 62, 66. 

2 For his career see Seeck, Symm., p. cxxvi. * Vv. 8-12. 
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five.^ In 389 Paulinus was baptized by Delphinus, Bishop 
of Bordeaux, after which he retired to Barcino, sold his estates 
and withdrew from the world. In 393 he was ordained priest, 
and the following year went to Nola in Italy, where after fifteen ^ 
years he was made bishop and spent the remainder of his life, 
dying in 431. 

The seven letters which Ausonius addressed to Paulinus fall 
into two groups: four (XIX-XXII) belong to the period prior 
to Paulinus' baptism, and three (XXIII-XXV) to the years 
390-393, when he was Uving in retirement in Spain. The letters 
of the first group have been transmitted in the Z manuscripts; 
those of the second in V, P and the manuscripts of Paulinus' 
works. 2 The four earlier letters are similar in tone to those 
which Ausonius wrote to his other friends — mere Uterary trifles. 
In XIX he acknowledges in some elaborate verses the receipt 
of a letter from Paulinus, then proceeds to explain their meaning 
in prose and to praise the poem which accompanied Paulinus' 
letter. This was a metrical epitome of Suetonius' three books 
De Regibus,^ from which Ausonius quotes nine lines. XX is a 
short poem in seven elegiac distichs, written after Ausonius' con- 
sulship; he compliments Paulinus on his poetic powers, which, 

* I.e. before Ausonius himself attained that honor; cf. Epist. XX, 3-4, 
where he says to Paulinus: Fastorum titulo prior et tua Romae | praecessit 
nostrum sella curulis ebur. 

* On the diflficulties involved in the history of the text and chronology 
in the last group cf. Peiper, in Jahrb. Phil. Suppl. XI, pp. 323-344, and in 
his edition, pp. xxxii ff.; Schenkl, pp. xli-xliv; Leo, Zmn Brief wechsel 
des Ausonius imd Paulinus, Nachr. d. Gk^tt. Gesell. d. Wiss., 1896, pp. 
253-264; Hartel, edition of Paulinus, II, pp. x fif., and Anz. d. philos.- 
hist. Classe d. Wien. Akad., 1897, N. XIV, pp. 103-110. 

* Cf . the title of the letter, Ausonius Pontio Paulino filio cum ille misisset 
poematimn versibus plurimis de regibus ex Tranquillo collectis, and lines 
15 ff.: His {j^, litteris) longe iucundissimum poema subdideras quod de 
tribus Suetonii libris, quos ille de regibus dedit, in epitomen coegisti tanta 
elegantia, solus ut mihi videare adsecutus, quod contra rerum naturam est, 
brevitas ut obscura non esset. 
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he Bays, far exceed his own, whUe the only superiority he himself 
can claim is that of age: 

Cedimus ingenio, quantum praecedimus aevo; 
adsurgit musae nostra camena tuae. (w. 11-12) 

In XXI he thanks Paulinus for some oil and fish-pickle which 
he has sent: such generosity, though rare, can be paralleled, but 
the quaUties of Paulinus- style are inimitable. The writer then 
bestows his usual meed of praise on some poem Paulinus has sent 
him to correct: 'I shall do as you ask, but only to comply with 
your request, for I cannot improve what is already perfect.' ^ 
In conclusion, that the letter-carrier may not return without 
some poetic offering, Ausonius sends some hastUy written iam- 
bics (46 verses), and promises a poem in hexameters which 
Paulinus has asked for. 

The last poem of this group (XXII) is about a refractory stew- 
ard of the poet's, named Philo. This man had gone off trading 
through diJBferent country districts and finally reached Hebro- 
magus, Paulinus' estate, where he received hospitality from some 
of the dependents. The letter is a request that Paulinus will 
allow him to remain a few days and that he will provide a boat 
in which much needed provisions may be conveyed to Lucania- 
cus. Not satisfied with merely explaining his need and present- 
ing his request, Ausonius elaborates the whole matter in a poem 
of fifty Unes, in which iambic trimeters and diameters alternate. 
These contain an amusing description of the vilicus Philo, who 
is compared to Terence's Phormio (TerentiantLS Phormio), and 
of his shiftless methods, ending with a statement of his latest 
mercantile adventure, by which he is enriching himself and 
impoverishing his master (se ditai et me pauperat). There is 
finally an appeal for help in the poet's present distress, which 

^ De quo opusculo, ut iubes, faciam. Exquisitim universa limabo et 
quamvis per te manus summa contigerit, caelum superfluae expolitionis 
adhibebo, magis ut tibi paream quam ut perfectis aliquid adiciam. 
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he humorously likens to the famine experienced in the siege of 
Perusia and Saguntum: 

lam iam Penisina, iam Saguntina fame 
Lucaniacum liberet. (w. 43-44) 

The correspondence belonging to the period of Paulinus' 
residence in Spain consists of three letters of Ausonius and two 
of Paulinus. Those of Paulinus, unUke the rest of his corre- 
spondence, are written in verse; Carmen X is an answer to Auso- 
nius, Epistles XXIII and XXV, and Carmen XI to Epistle 
XXIV. The extant letters do not constitute the entire corre- 
spondence, for in XXIII, 1 Ausonius speaks of an earUer letter 
written by him (proodma quae nostrae fuerat querimonia chartas), 
and in XXV, 1 complains that this is the fourth letter which has 
received no response {quarta tibi haec notos detexit epistula ques- 
tv^). Of these four letters only two are extant (XXIII and 
XXV) and one never came into Paulinus' hands, for he mentions 
receiving only three; ^ though written at different times these 
three letters were all deUvered together, not reaching their des- 
tination until sometime in the year 393, the fourth of Paulinus' 
sojourn in Spain.^ PauUnus responds in a long poem (Carm. X), 

^ The two lost letters, or at least one of them, was written before Epist. 
XXIII, and Epist. XXV is the last of this series; cf. the first Unes of these 
letters as quoted above. 

* Paulinus, Carm. X, 1-8. 

Quarta redit duris haec iam messoribus aestas 

et totiens cano bruma gelu riguit, 
ex quo nulla tuo mihi littera venit ab ore, 

nulla tua vidi scripta notata manu, 
ante salutifero felix quam charta Ubello 

dona negata diu multiplicata daret. 
Trina etenim vario florebat epistula textu, 

sed numerosa triplex pagina carmen erat. 

Schenkl, p. xi, thinks that in the first six lines of this poem P. is not ex- 
pressing his own thoughts, but is rather reproducing the sentiments of 
A's letter. But this interpretation compels him to suggest a lacuna after 
V. 6, and overlooks the force of myUiplicata and its relation to trina etenim, 
etc., of the following line. 
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written in three different metres, in which he reverts to the 
contents of Ausonius' letters: Epist. XXIII, 31, Tanaquil tua 
nesdat iUud, is answered in PauUnus, v. 192, nee Tanaquil mihi, 
sed Lucretia coniunx. There are many references to Epistle 
XXV, the opening line even finding an echo in the first line of 
Paulinus' poem; ^ when Paulinus (w. 9 ff.) says that in Ausonius' 
letter affection has mingled endearing terms with reproaches, 
he is recalling the general tone of the sentiments expressed 
throughout that epistle.^ In at least one passage (w. 103 ff.) 
Paulinus refers to the contents of Ausonius' third letter, where 
he speaks of his upbraiding him for his three years' absence — 
a reproach not found in either of the extant letters. 

After receiving this lengthy poem Ausonius sends his friend 
Epistle XXIV; the opening lines, discutimics, Pauline, iuguniy 
etc., find a response especially in the passage of Paulinus, Car- 
men XI beginning discussisse iugum quereris me, etc. (w. 30- 
48). These two poems close the correspondence, and do not, 
as some have thought, come before the group containing Auso- 
nius Epistles XXIII and XXV, and Paulinus, Carmen X; ^ for 
Ausonius would hardly complain that the bonds of friendship 
have been severed, had he not first tried the art of persuasion, 
as he evidently did in the blanda obiurgatio and hlandua sermo 
of Epistles XXIII and XXV. On the other hand, Paulinus' re- 
sponse to these two tetters is a lengthy defense of his new course 
of life and a statement of his reasons for renouncing the muses; 
while Carmen XI merely answers the complaints of Ausonius' 
latter and expresses feelings of respect and undying affection. 

^ Cf. A. as quoted above, and P. on p. 35, note 2. 

2 Vv. 5, 109, 156 and 191, 161^^3 and 19&-7, 203 ff., 223 ff. of P's letter 
refer respectively to w. 4, 73-4, 71-2, 69-71, 51 ff., 57 ff. of A's Epist. XXV. 

' A full discussion of the question of chronology is not possible here. 
The view adopted above is that of Schenkl, p. xii; Schanz, R6m. Litt- 
gesch. IV, p. 32; Marx in Pauly-Wissowa II, 2575; Peiper, edition, p. 
cxiii, although the last-named had formerly agreed with Ebert, Gesch. 
der Litt. des Mittelalters, p. 298, in placing these two poems first; cf. 
Jahrb. Phil. Suppl. XI, p. 326. 
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Ausonius' letters are earnest appeals to his old pupil to return 
to his fonner life; Paulinus in reply explains that in his heart 
the love of Christ has superseded devotion to the muses, and 
tries to convince his frigid that Hs entreaties are in vain. In 
Epistle XXIII, which consists of thirty-five hexameters, Auso- 
nius complains of Paulinus' silence, and in case it is fear that 
keeps him from writing (and the writer broadly hints that 
he thinks Therasia, Paulinus' wife, is the deterring cause), he 
humorously suggests means of conveying a secret message by 
citing examples from mythology. Epistle XXV finds the poet 
still bewailing what he terms the disdainful silence of Paulinus: 
'The rocks re-echo the words of men, all nature is vibrant with 
sound and nothing dumb, while you alone are silent. Let not 
shame for your long delay deter you from writing now; I ask 
but a brief note, not lengthy verses. Has Spain altered your 
character and caused you to forget your native clime? May 
he who urged you to this course of life never enjoy the sweet 
songs of poets nor the gentle sounds of nature, and may he in 
sad silence wander like Bellerophon through desolate regions.' 
The letter closes with an invocation to the muses to bring back 
their poet. 

Paulinus' long answer has an introductory portion consisting 
of nine elegiac distichs, followed by eighty-four iambic lines 
(alternate trimeter and dimeter) and two hundred and twenty- 
nine hexameters. His arguments are briefly as follows : ' Hearts 
dedicated to Christ are no longer under the influence of the 
muses and Apollo, to whom, like you, I was formerly de- 
voted. Now a higher Divinity claims my homage, and bids me 
renounce vain literature and empty rhetoric that I may obey 
His laws. The poets cannot teach truth and goodness, which 
exist in Christ alone, who is the centre and source of all virtues 
and blessings. The great favors conferred by Christ call for 
my gratitude and service; faith calms the troubled passions of 
the present life and causes us to despise earthly riches by prom- 
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ise of greater future blessings. Shall I not try to share with 
you the devotion which I feel — you to whom I owe so much?^ 
When you pray for my return, ask it of Him who alone has power 
to grant it; be not a suppUant to the muses, for prayers ad- 
dressed to them never penetrate the heavens. If my actions 
displease you, know that it is God who has so directed me; 
a new spirit, not my own, now animates me; wherefore you are 
to be congratulated, since you have trained a disciple for Christ.' 
The rest of the poem is more especially directed to answering 
Ausonius' letters: 'I do not dwell in solitude, leading the Ufe 
of an anchorite, as many are now doing who have renounced 
earthly possessions and are devoting themselves to prayer, far 
from the tumult of the world. The glory of such a life is not 
mine; my abode is on the shores of Spain, where I do not live 
as an exile in desert regions, as you imagine, but in the vicinity 
of rich and populous cities, not however forgetful of my native 
land. Be not displeased at the change wrought in me; a change 
to something better is praiseworthy. My aim, however, is 
not to seek the approval of men, but to lead a Christian life, that 
I may not fear the wrath of the divine Judge on the last day, 

^ P's words here (vv. 89-96) are full of affectionate gratitude: 

Hanc cum tenere discimus, possum tibi 

non exhibere, id est patri, 
cui cuncta sancta iura, cara nomina 

debere me voluit Deus? 
Tibi disciplinas, dignitatem, litteras, 

linguae, togae, f amae decus 
provectus, altus, institutus debeo, 

patrone, praeceptor, pater. 

So also further on (w. 142-146) he says that whatever good God finds in 
him is due to A.: 

Mens nova mi, fateor, mens non mea: non mea quondam, 

sed mea nimc auctore Deo, qui, si quid in actu 

ingeniove meo sua dignum ad munia vidit, 

gratia prima tibi, tibi gloria debita cedit, 

cuius praeceptis partum est quod Christus amaret. 
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and may await death without anxiety. If you agree with me, 
rejoice in the rich hope of your friend; if not, leave me to please 
Christ.' 

The spiritual motives that actuated Paulinus seem to have 
been wholly unintelligible to his aged friend, whose last letter 
(Epist. XXIV) is one long lament over the severed friendship, 
and is full of genuine feeling: 'This gentle and mild yoke of 
friendship, which imited our fathers before us and which nothing 
in all the years has impaired, is now being thrown ofif. Yet the 
fault lies wholly with you, for my willing neck is always ready 
for the yoke, though it is hard for one to bear a double burden. 
Our friendship resembled that of famous friends of old, and all 
were preparing to add our names to the list. No doubt we spoke 
some boastful word which caused Nemesis to put an end to our 
immoderate wishes; depart, Nemesis, to your Medes and Per- 
sians, for it is not right for Romans to yield to a foreign goddess. 
But why am I complaining of an Eastern power? It is the West, 
it is Spain that is causing me sorrow, for you are there, and a 
great distance separates us.' The poet then describes in grace- 
ful verses the attractions of his estate at Novarus Pagus; 'but 
without you, Paulinus, no year is pleasing, no season brings 
deUght. But let fear and sadness give place to hope; if God, 
Father and Son, hear my prayers you will return' (Ausonius 
has profited by his friend's admonition and no longer prays to 
the muses), 'and we shall not weep over a scattered household 
and realms divided among a hundred masters, nor over you, 
wandering through foreign lands, forgetful of old friends and 
trusting new.' His eagerness pictures Paulinus returning; 
already he has left Spain and is approaching Hebromagus. The 
epistle ends with a line from Vergil,^ aptly expressing Ausonius' 

own sentiments: 

• 

Credimus, an qui amant ipsi sibi somnia fingunt? 

1 Eel. VIII, 108. 
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Paulinus answers this letter in forty-eight hexameters and 
twenty iambic Unes (Carm. XI), in which he begs Ausonius not 
to wound him by charging him with neglect of friendship; for 
he has always felt for him the deepest respect and most loyal 
affection. As for throwing off the yoke which had miited them 

JUterary pm^uits, Paulinus disclaims being worthy to rank 
th his aged teacher, for only equals are yoked together, and 
ircely could Vergil or Cicero bear the yoke with Ausonius. 
jL>y love alone,' says Paulinus, *am I yoked to you; a sweet 
friendship unites us in an eternal aUiance, which neither time nor 
distance can sever; nay, this affection will endure beyond this 
mortal life.' 



Ill 

THE POET AND HIS WORKS 

Ausonius usually styles himself grammoMcus or rhetor,^ but not 
poeta. An examination of his works as a whole leads the reader 
to agree with hk- verdict: he is pre^^in^tljLajhetDrician, 
a poet only secondarily. It is this very character of rheto- 
rician that makes him a faithful exponent of the literary stand- 
ards of the age.^ His works are imitative, ingenious, filled with 
erudite allusions, and largely devoted to trivial themes. His 
inexhaustible versatility calls forth admiration, even though it is 
not often employed in the treatment of a lofty subject, and is 
sometimes expended on an unworthy one. Long years of inti- 
mate association with the Uterary masterpieces had furnished 
him with a vast store of learning, a great variety of phraseology 
and a rich fund of classical quotations, all of which he had at 
ready command and could turn to clever advantage. His 
pages abound also in mythological lore; he was familiar with the 
more obscure, as well as with the common legends. His wide 
erudition is seen in the treatment of a theme like that of the Gri- 
phus. This poem, which contains a long list of things that are 
grouped in threes, is puzzling in its manifold references to various 
branches of learning, and its interpretation has always proved 
difficult to commentators. Yet in the preface to this work 
Ausonius states that he has not made use of all the combinations 
of things in threes that have occurred to him, being careful to 
omit whatever the profanum wlgus would not know: 

Quam multa enim de temario sciens neglego! Tempora et per- 
sonas, genera et gradus, novem naturaJia metra cum trimetris, totam 

1 E.g. Praefat. I, 18, 26, 27. * Cf . pp. 1 f . 
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grammaticam et musicam librosque medicinae, ter maximum Hermen 
et amatorem primum philosophiae Varronisque numeros et quidquid 
profanum vulgus ignorat. 

Many of the works were written ofiFband, if we are to believe 
the poet himself, and, while they frequently bear the marks of 
haste, stand out as proofs of what has just been said about his 
broad knowledge and marvellous mastery of expression. Thus 
the Cento, in which lines and half-lines of Vergil are cleverly 
welded together and made to yield a new meaning, was com- 
pleted die uno et addita lucvhratione; ^ the Griphus was written 
between luncheon and dinner (coeptoa inter prandendum versi- 
culos ante cenae tempos absolvi),^ In Epistle XXI, that a letter- 
carrier may not return empty-handed, Ausonius sends Paulinus 
forty-six iambic trimeters, composed, as he says, spatio luoubra- 
tiunculae unius. So also he testifies of the verses in Epistle 
XVI:« 

Eos mihi subita persuasione fluxisse. Nam quis hos diu cogi- 
taret? Quod sane ipsi per se probabunt. 

(^/The result is that these hasty efifusions frequently lack polish, 
and the words which Ausonius himself uses to describe the Cento 
apply equally well to many of his other works, and prove that 
he knew how to form a fair estimate of the value of his own 
productions: 

Opusculum, quod nee labor excudit nee cura limavit, sine ingenii 
acumine et morae maturitate.^ 

So also, in referring to the Protrepticus, he enumerates quali- 
ties that belong to his style in general: 

fucatius concinnata quam verius et plus colons quam suci habere, 
. . . venustula . . . magis quam forticula, instar virginum, 

quas matres student 
Demissis umeris esse, vincto pectore, ut graciles sient.* 

1 Praef . 23 P. « Praef . 32 P. » a. pp. 27 f . * Praef . 2 ff . P. 
» Praef. 11 ff. P. This adaptation of Terence's Unes (Eun. 313 f.) is 
entirely characteristic of A's style. 
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\/ While realizing his defects, Ausonius does not disguise the fact 
that his literary efforts cause him pleasure, and that he desires to 
win the approval of others. Thus he says in the preface to the 
Cupido Cruciatus: 

Naevos nostros et cicatrices amamus; nee soli nostro vitio pec- 
casse contenti adfectamus ut amentur.^ 

Yet the production of clever verses sometimes costs him con- 
siderable mental effort, though he admits that the result is 
often of little value: e.g. he says of the Technopaegnion: 

Quod ad usum pertinent, lusi; quod ad molestiam, laboravi.' 

Ausonius possessed in an undue degree what he terms poetica 
scabies,^ which resulted in prolific verse-making,'even though he 
usually had nothing of importance to write about. Hence he 
takes many lines to express what could be briefly simmied up in 
a very few. But he loved to be ci rcuitous; cf. Epist. XVI, 7-9: \^ 

Possem absolute dicere, 
sed dulcius circumloquar 
diuque fando perfruar. 

For example, in a letter to Paulinus (Epist. XXII), after ex- 
plaining the subject in hand concisely in prose, he elaborates the 
same theme into a poem of fifty lines.* His wordiness often 
results in obscurity: e.g. in Epist. XIX, after writing ten hex- 
ameters, he says : ' I suppose you don't know what I'm trying to ) . A^-"' 
say; to tell the truth, I don't know very well myself, yet I can 
guess'; and it turns out that the ten lines simply indicate the 
date on which Paulinus' last letter was received. Such obscure 

1 Praef. 11 ff. P. , « Praef. I, 14 P. 

' Griph. Praef. 26 £f. P., where A. expresses the wish that Symmachus 
may catch the disease: Hunc locum (i.e. Hor. Od. Ill, 19, 9) de temario 
numero iUco nostra ilia poetica scabies coepit exculpere, cuius morbi 
quoniam facile contagium est, utinam ad te quoque prurigo commigret. 

* Cf. pp. 34f. 
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references afforded him great delight and were often deliberately 
aimed at, especially in a work like the Griphus, in the preface 
to which the author says: 

Eiusmodi epyllia, nisi vel obscura sint, nihil futura. 

So also the letter on the thirty oysters (Epist. VII) was 
composed affedata obacuritate.^ A typical instance of this in- 
volved form of speech occurs toward the end of this same letter. 
The meaning of the lines is simply: 'My letter is already 
too lengthy; Muse^ bring it now to a close, or even let the 
sponge blot out my verses altogether'; but this simple thought 
is thus elaborately expressed: 

Sed damnosa nimis panditur area. 

Fac campum replicas, Musa, papyrium 

nee iam fissipedis per calami vias 

grassetur Gnidiae sulcus harundinis, 

pingens aridulae subdita paginae 

Cadmi filiolis atricoloribus. 

Aut cunctis pariter versibus oblinat 

furvam lacticolor sphongia sepiam. (w. 47-54) 

No wonder that Theon was obliged to call in the aid of an inter- 
preter to explain this strange description of the simple act of 
writing, and especially to make known that the Cadmi fiUolae 
atricolores mean nothing more than the dark letters on the page! * 
It is clear from what has been said that Ausonius is a versifier 
rather than a poet, that the great mass of his works is poetic 
only in form, the product of leisure hours devoted to Uterary 
trifling. Apart from the Mosella he is at his best in the poems 
inspired by affection, but his poetry never rises to lofty heights. 
Yet in one point Ausonius is unsurpassed by any other Roman 
I author: in the Mosella he shows himself a keen observer and 

1 a. p. 25. 

' Epist. IV, 71-77 Aut adsit interpres tuus, | aenigmatum qui cognitor | 
fuit meorum, cum tibi | Cadmi nigellas filias, | Melonis albam paginam j 
notasque furvae sepiae | Gnidiosque nodos prodidit. 
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true lover of nature, and describes the beauties of the river with 





enthusiasm and appreciation that render the poem unique 
Latin literature. While we meet elsewhere detached passages 
that manifest a feeling for the beauties of natural scenery, there 
is no single work that can compare in this respect with the Mo- 
ella; we have here the'^rst glimpse of the modem romantic 
onception of nature. Yet even in this poem so pervaded by 
ove of nature the schoolmaster betrays himself in many his- 
orical and mythological allusions, long enumerations and minute 
details. 

Ausonius (as has already been noted) had thoroughly mastered 
the works of earUer poets, and from a richly stored memory 
could recall with ease lines and whole passages, and introduce 
them either by way of direct quotation, clever adaptation, par- 
ody, or simply as a form on which to construct a line Qf his own, 
where the imitation is sometimes merely metrical. There axe 
many tags and echoes, frequently, no doubt, unconscious. It . 
would therefore be diflScult, if not impossible, to name all the \/ 
poets to whom he was indebted.^ He borrows from the early 
poets of the Republic, from Catullus and the poets of the Augus- 
tan Age, from Statins, Martial and Juvenal, and from the poetae 
neoterid.^ Ausonius mentions by name Ennius, Lucilius, Plau- 
tus, Terence, Afranius, Catullus, Vergil, Horace, Ovid, Apuleius, 
Juvenal, Martial, Sulpicia. He does not name, but imitates, 
Tibullus, Lucan and Statins, especially the last. Vergil, j 
above all, is imitated at every turn; the way in which his ' 
works are used may be seen in the examples given below.^ Next 
to him the poets most freely drawn upon are Horace, Statins 
and Ovid. Plautus and Terence are frequently referred to and 

^ An idea of the extent of A's indebtedness to his predecessors may be 
obtained by referring to Schenkl's Index Scriptorum. 

' On the exact meaning of this term and A's relation to these poets, cf . 
Wagner, Quaestiones neotericae imprimis ad Ausonium pertinentes. i 

' Speck, Quaest. Aus., pp. 21-47, gives classified lists of the passages in I 
which A. borrows from Vergil and imitates him. 
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quoted, the latter in the Ludus especially. Ausonius' famil- 
iarity with the tmesis employed by Lucilius is seen in Epist. 

V,35-8: 

Invenies praesto subiuncta petorrita mulls: 

Villa Lucani- mox potieris -aco. 
Rescisso disces componere nomine versum: 

Lucili vatis sic imitator ens. 

And Technopaegnion 145, 159-161 show his knowledge of 

Ennius: 

Ennius ut memorat, repleat te laetificum gau. 

Unde Rudinus ait 'divum domus altisonum cael'? 
Et cuius de more, quod addit, 'endo suam do'? 
Aut, de fronde loquens, cur dicit 'populea f runs'? 

Some of the ways in which Ausonius makes use of the works 
of his predecessors will now be considered. Direct quotations 
with the names of authors mentioned sometimes occur; e.g. in 
the example from the Technopaegnion cited above, in which 
Ennius is quoted, and in the closing paragraph of the Cento: 

Sed cum legeris, adesto mihi adversum eos qui, ut luvenalis ait, 
'Curios simulant et Bacchanalia vivunt,' ne fortasse mores meos 
spectent de carmine. 

But in by far the greater number of instances Ausonius ap- 
propriates the verse or verses without naming the author. A 
passage is often used with sUght changes; e.g. Caes. Monos. 25, 

Tertia vos Latio regnantes nesciit aestas 
is borrowed from Verg. A. I, 265, 

Tertia dum Latio regnantem viderit aestas; 
and Epist. IV, 45, 

Caesariem rutilam per Candida colla refundis, 
from Verg. G. IV, 337, 

Caesariem effusae nitidam per Candida colla. 
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In Epist. XXII, 11-12 the poet describes his steward Philo in 
two hnes taken from Horace, Epod. V, 27-8, changing horrel 
to harrens and substituting versus mei for currens aper: 

Horrens capillis ut marinus aspens 
echinus aut versus mei. 

Similarly, Ludus 131-2, 

Lumbi sedendo, oculi spectando dolent, 
manendo Solonem, quoad ad sese recipiat 

is taken from Plautus, Men. 882-3, where the last line reads: 
manendo medicum, dum se ex opere recipiat. 

Again, the original is less closely adhered to, the thought, 
however, being reproduced in words or phrases which immedi- 
ately suggest the source; e.g. Mos. 301-2: 

Conditor Euboicae, casus quern fingere in auro 
conantem Icarios patrii pepulere dolores 

is an obvious imitation of Verg. A. VI, 32-3: 

Bis conatus erat casus effingere in aiux) 
bis patriae cecidere manus. 

The same is true of Urb, 48-9: 

Fortima variante vices, quae freta secimdis 
nescivit servare modum 

and Verg. A. X, 501-2: 

Nescia mens hominum f ati sortisque futurae 
et servare modum, rebus sublata secundis! 

Sometimes merely the beginning of a line is used; e.g. Pro- 
trep. 52, 

Quando oblita mihi tot carmina 

is taken from Verg. E. IX, 53, 
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Nunc oblita mihi tot cannina; 
or, more commonly, the end; e.g. Epitaph. XVIII, 1, 

Hectore prostrate nee dis nee viribus aequis 
is from Verg. A. V, 809, 

Congressum Aenean neo dis nee viribus aequis. 
Epist. XXIV, 102, 

Effusaque hiemem contristat Aquarius imda 
from Verg. G. Ill, 304 

lam cadit extremoque inrorat Aquarius anno. 

Again, Ausonius combines in the same hne phrases borrowed 
from different authors or from different lines of the same author; 
e.g. in Prof. VII, 5, 

Iste Lascivus patiens vocari 

the first two words are from Seneca, Phaedra 277, and the last 
two from Horace, Od. I, 2, 43. Cup. 82, 

Terrorem ingeminat stimulisque accendit amaris 

borrows its first two words from Verg. A. VII, 578, and the rest 
(with the substitution of accendit for agitdbcU) from A. XI, 337. 
Edyll. XV, 14, 

Irasque insidiasque catenatosque labores 

is (with change of case to the accusative) from Verg. A. VII, 
326, and Martial 1, 15, 7. At other times he freely models a 
whole passage on one from an earlier poet; e.g. Mos. 170-185 
is in imitation of Statins, Silv. II, 2, 100-106, and Mos. 287-297, 
of Statins, Silv. I, 3, 27-31. 

There is another more subtle method of imitation already re- 
ferred to above, which consists in employing in the same posi- 
tion of the verse the words found in the original, or words 
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similar in sound and length, the sense, however, of the two pas- 
sages being entirely different. I cite a few examples: 

Mos. 241 populatrix turba profundo 

Stat. Silv. II, 2, 3 speculatrix villa profundi 

Mos. 242 heu male defenses penetrali flumine pisces 

Ovid, Met. XV, 770 nunc male defensae confundant moenia Troiae 

Mos. 415 dilata et laude virorum 

Ovid, Met. Ill, 174 dilata parte laborum 

Mos. 455 moeniaque antiquis te prospectantia muris 

Verg. G. II, 157 fluminaque antiques subter labentia muros. 

Sometimes a well-known line is parodied. So, e.g., when the 
poet is sending the Griphus to S5mamachus, the opening line of 
Catullus is changed to describe that work: 

Dein cogitans mecum non illud Catullianum: 

Cui donolepidum novum libellum, 
sed dfjLovcroTepov et verius: 

Cui dono inlepidum rudem libellum. 

Another noteworthy instance occurs in the Ephemeris (1, 17 ff.), 
where the speaker, who is endeavoring to wake a sleeping slave, 
parodies as follows the speech which Horace puts in the mouth 
of Hypermestra (Od. Ill, 11, 37 ff.): 

Surge, nugator, lacerande virgis; 
surge, ne longus tibi somnus, imde 
non times, detur; rape membra moUi, 
Parmeno, lecto. 

Ausonius often shows his familiarity with an author, not by 
quotation or imitation, but by reference to a work as a whole 
or to some particular passage. So, e.g., Epist. XVI, Praef.: 

Cumque ego imitatus sim vesaniam Choerili, tu ignoscas magna* 
nimitate Alexandri, 

is an obvious allusion to Horace, Epist. II, 1, 232-4: 
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Grains Alexandro regi magno f nit ille 
Choerilns, incnltis qui versibns et male natis 
rettulit acceptos, regale nomisma, Philippos. 

Similarly, Epist. XVII, 37: 

ne ista haec commemoratio ad illam Sosiae formidinem videatur 
accedere, 

refers to Terence, Andria 43-4: 

Nam istaec commemoratio 
quasi exprobratiost immemori benefici. 

Again, he teUs Paulus (Praef. Biss.) that he does not consider 
him one of the profanum wlgiLS to whom Horace forbade ap- 
proach: 

quamvis enim te non eius vulgi existimem, quod Horatius arcet 
ingressu. 

In Epist. XXII, Praef., describing the state of privation to 
which Lucaniacus is being reduced, he says: 

Tota ilia familia hominis litterati non ad Tullii frumentariam, sed 
ad Curculionem Plauti pertinebit. 

Ausonius evinces throughout his works an extensive knowl- 
edge of many prose writers. In niunerous passages he shows 
himseff familiar with the works 'of Cicero; Suetonius' Lives of 
the Caesars are epitomized in a metrical version; facts related 
in Pliny's Natural History are often introduced, though the au- 
thor is named but once. QuintiUan's name naturally occurs 
frequently in the pages of a professed rhetorician like Ausonius. 
Nepos' Chronica is mentioned, but not his other works; Sallust, 
Livy and Pliny the Younger are each named, though but once. 
There are also references to several works afterward lost; e.g. 
Varro's Hebdomades ^ and De Principiis Numerorum libri 
IX, which is spoken of simply as Varronis numeri.^ It is clear 

1 Mos. 307. » Griph. Praef. 61 P. 
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from Prof. XX, 10 that this author's 'six hundred volumes' were 
then extant, as were also the Apologi of Titianus and the Chro- 
nica of Nepos,^ the De Regibus of Suetonius,* the Fescennini 
of Annianus.* 

In Greek prose Ausonius mentions the eight books of Thucyd- 
ides and the nine of Herodotus, copies of which he owned;* he 
speaks also of the Symposium of Plato,^ compares Symmachus' 
style to that of Demosthenes and Isocrates,' and wishes that 
Xenophon might return to eulogize Gratian as he had eulo- 
gized CyrusJ Of the Greek poets ^ he frequently mentions 
Homer and shows himself famiUar with his works; he imitates 
Hesiod in the poem entitled De Aetatibus Animantium, 
Hesiodion, and elsewhere refers to him as Ascraeus senexf 
He knows of the nine lyric poets, ^® and mentions Ibycus," 
Simonides,^* Pindar ^^ and Sappho,^* whose metre he uses.^* 
The tragic poets are neither mentioned nor imitated. How- 
ever, he knew Menander well ^' and borrowed from him. The 
Peplos of Aristotle is used in the Epitaphia Heroum,^^ some 
of the later Pythagorean poems are translated,^^ and the Greek 
Anthology is freely drawn upon, particularly in the Epigrams.^* 

Ausonius was very fond of citing proverbs in both Greek and 
Latin; as examples may be given: ad eundem lapidem bis ofenr 
dere,^ of making the same mistake twice; Utus arare,^^ of useless 
labor; 5ls iraUes oi yepovres,^ of those in second childhood; 

1 Cf. p. 27. * Epist. XIV, 32. • Cf. p. 30. 

* Cf. p. 33. 6 Epilogue of Cento. ' Grat. Act. 69. 

' Epilogue of Cento. 

> A's knowledge of the Greek poets and his indebtedness to them is 
shown by Stahl, De Ausonianis studiis poetarum Graecorum. 

» Epist. XVI, 29. " Techn. 80. " Lud. 164; Epist. XIV, 30. 

i» Epigr. XXXII, 2. ^ Prof. XIII, 6. i* Epigr. XXXII. 

" Cf. Ephem. I, 22; Epist. IV, 91. The Sapphic stanza is employed 
by A. in Ephem. I and Prof. VII and VIII. 

" Epilogue of Cento; Protrep. 46. 

" Cf. p. 66. " Cf. p. 66. *i Epist. IV, 4. 

» Cf . pp. 66 f . ^ Epist. XI, 24 P. « Protrep. Praef . 22 P. 
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mutuum mvU acalpunty^ of those who bestow mutual praise. 
Epigram LXXXI bears as title the Greek maxim 'Well begun 
is half done': 'Apx4 Bk roi Ijniffif rcofr^K. 

Ausonius' works consist in large part of groups or series of 
short poems; e.g. Ephemeris, Parentalia, Professores, Epitaphia, 
UrbeS; Caesares, Bissula. Most of them have prefaces in the 
form of dedications to friends, sometimes in prose, e.g. Epita- 
phia, Cupido Cruciatus, Griphus; sometimes in verse, e.g. Pro- 
fessores, Ludus, Caesares; occasionally in both, e.g. Parentalia, 
Bissula. The Mosella, the Ephemeris and the Urbes are remark- 
able among the longer works as being without dedication or 
preface. Some bear two separate dedications; e.g. the Fasti 
was dedicated first to Hesperius, later to Gregorius; the Tech- 
nopaegnion first to Paulinus, later to Pacatus.^ 

Some of Ausonius' works are to be classed as versiLS memoriales^ 
which became so popular in the Middle Ages. These consisted 
j of facts expressed in metrical form to assist the memory, and 
y^/^ere employed chiefly by the grammarians in writing books for 
school use. Ausonius seems to have been the first to make use 
of them, notably in the Caesares, Fasti, Urbes and the first 
collection of Eclogae. As an example may be cited what was 
perhaps the first version of our weU-known rhyme beginning 
''Thirty days hath September'': 

Implant tricenas per singula menstrua luces 
Junius Aprilisque et cum Septembre November. 
Unum ter denis cumulatius adde diebus 
per septem menses, lani Martisque kalendis 
et quas Mains agit, quas lulius Augustusque 
et quas October positusque in fine December. 
Unus erit tantum duodetriginta dierum, 
quern Numa praeposito voluit succedere lano. 
Sic ter centenis decies accedere senos 
quadrantemque et quinque dies sibi computat annus.' 

1 Techn. IV end. » Cf . pp. 58, 60. » Eel. XI. 
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Such are the general qualities of Ausonius' style and the scope 
of his literary activity. In the extant manuscripts we probably 
have substantially all that he wrote. The Ephemeris, Fasti 
and Bissula are fragmentary, the Caesares breaks off abruptly 
at the end, and one or two lines not in the extant works are 
quoted by a grammarian who lived after the middle of the 
seventh century, which indicates that a fuller form of Ausonius' 
works was then in existence.^ The works are too numerous to 
admit of detailed discussion here; the following pages contain 
merely an attempt to state briefly the nature and subject-matter 
of each. 

Praefatiunculae. This title, though not found in the manu- 
scripts, has been given to the three poems that are prefixed to 
the collection of Ausonius' works transmitted in V and to the 
letter of the Emperor Theodosius. On account of the compli- 
cated nature of the tradition it cannot now be determined to 
what works these dedications originaUy belonged Itis certain, 
however, that they were composed at different times: those 
addressed to the reader and Syagrius were written about 381, 
that to Theodosius together with the Emperor's letter about 390. 

The Ephemeris describes in a series of seven poems in different 
metres the various activities of the day in regular order. The 
first poem, consisting of six Sapphic stanzas, is intended to arouse 
a sleeping slave; in the iambic dimeters which follow the boy 
is bidden to make ready the chapel for his master's morning de- 
votions. Next comes the long and impressive prayer, contain- 
ing a complete confession of faith and petitions for a virtuous 
Ufe. In the Egressio, deeming that he has prayed enough, the 
master calls for his toga that he may greet his friends; in the 
Invitatio he sends the slave to summon certain friends who are 
to dine with him. The following elegiac distichs contain direc- 
tions to the cook; this poem is abruptly broken off, and it is 
probable that several others, dealing with the later occupations 

1 Cf . Peiper, Jahrb. Phil. Suppl. XI, pp. 295 ff. 
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of the day, are lost. The final poem of the series describes 
various disturbing dreams, which are bidden to depart, with 
permission to take up their abode in a near-by elm grove, pro- 
vided they leave their victim in peace. 

The Parentalia is a collection of thirty poems on the poet^s 
deceased relatives, with a preface in prose and one in verse. 
The elegiac metre is chiefly employed, but some of the shorter 
poems are in other metres. These poems give interesting char- 
acter sketches and numerous facts about the poet's family, many 
of which have been noted above.^ His fear to omit anyone leads 
im to dedicate a few lines even to those whom he scarcely knew, 
e.g. his wife's sister and her husband (XXI) ; even the parents 
of his son-in-law are included (XXII, XXX). The women of 
the family display a masculine strength of character, combined 
with the virtues which constituted the old Roman ideal of 
womanhood.^ The collection as a whole gives an interesting 
insight into the provincial life of the day. 

The Commemoratio Professorum Burdigalensium, like the 
ParentaUa, is a series of poems in honor of the dead. It con- 
sists of twenty-six poems dedicated to the memory of the Pro- 
' fessors of Bordeaux whom Ausonius had known as teachers or 
^ colleagues.;- All grades of teachers are represented in the group, 
— famous rhetoricians, such as Minervius, Patera and Arborius, 
who taught at Rome and Constantinople, and on the other hand 
those whose meagre attainments scarcely permitted them to be 
ranked as grammatid, e.g. Leontius and his brother lucundus. 
There was a corresponding distinction in their social standing, 
some of the rhetores enjoying fame and opulence (e.g. Arborius 
and Sedatus) ; while grammatid were often poorly paid,* and of 
equally slender fame.^ Yet the grammaticus sometimes at- 
tained wealth, as is seen in the case of Marcellus.^ 

. 1 Pp. 3 ff. * Cf. e.g. X, 41; XII, 6; XXII, 18. 

^ « Cf . especially V, VI, XII, XIX. * XVIII, 7-8. 
» Cf. e.g. VII, 10; VIII, 6; X, 49. 
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The work gives an interesting picture of university life in 
the fourth century, and the academic figures portrayed therein 
are very life-Uke. We meet a family of Druid descent who for 
three generations taught at Bordeaux: Phoebicius, who had been 
guardian of the temple of Belenus (X, 24); Patera (IV), who 
trained many rhetoricians, surpassed all his contemporaries in 
learning and Uved to an advanced old age. He was rivalled by 
his son Delphidius (V), a poet from the cradle, who, not content 
with devoting himself to the muses, entered upon a poUtical 
career which ended disastrously. However, he was spared the 
grief of witnessing the sad fate of his wife and daughter, who 
became involved in the PrisciUianist heresy. Then there is 
Exuperius (XVII), a pompous individual with dignified bearing 
and a certain charm of manner, possessing also a wonderful flow 
of language, which, though it tickled the ear, was full of bombast 
and when analyzed proved devoid of meaning. Rejected by 
Toulouse, he had the good fortune to be appointed tutor to 
Dalmatius' sons, through whom he later obtained a poUtical 
position in Spain and there ended his days in opulence. Vic- 
torius (XXII) was a veritable bookworm, who delighted in fer- 
reting out the mysteries of the mythical past, all of which was 
better known to him than Cicero, Vergil and Roman history; but 
Ausonius suggests that he might in time have read these too, 
had Lachesis granted him a longer life. We are introduced also 
to Citarius (XIII), a Greek professor from Syracuse, who wrote 
poems equal to those of Simonides, and is compared to Aristar- 
chus and Zenodotus; Latinus (II), the author of historical works 
on Julian and Sallustius; Luciolus (III), who was master of 
prose and verse; Glabrio (XXIV), the shortness of whose life 
was equalled by the meagreness of his learning; the Greek gram- 
maticus Urbicus (XXI), who is compared to the Homeric ora- 
tors; StaphyUus (XX), skilled in history and famiUar with the 
contents of Varro's voluminous works; Nepotianus (XV), a 
master of dialectic and an orator whose eloquence would have 
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charmed even Ulysses, who withstood the allurements of the 
Sirens' voices. Even Thalassus (XII), whom the poet could 
scarcely remember, finds a place, and Marcellus (XVIII), a 
grammaticus praetenuia meritif whose shortcomings and conse- 
quent unhappy fate are merely hinted at. 

The Epitaphia Heroum is a collection of twenty-six epitaphs 
on the heroes who took part in the Trojan War. Ausonius states 
in the preface that this work is subjoined to the Commemo- 
ratio Professorum, and is a free translation of a Greek original, 
which he found apvi philologum quendam} This philologus was 
the author of the epitaphs in the pseudo-Aristotelian Peplos.^ 
There are added to the collection several other epitaphs, origin- 
ally classed among the Epigrams, e.g. on Diogenes and Niobe, 
some of them translated from the Greek Anthology. 

The Mosella, Ausonius' longest poem and the one on which 
his fame chiefly rests, was written at Treves in 370 or 371. It 
contains many descriptive passages which manifest the poet's 
deep appreciation of the beauties of nature. Untiring in his 
praise of this 'river of the North', he tells of its gently flowing 
waters, which reveal the beauties contained in the crystal depths, 
the grasses swaying in the stream, the gleaming pebbles and the 
dark green mosses of the river-bed, the numerous fish darting 
to and fro. Again he pictures the banks with their cliffs and 
vine-clad slopes, where busy vintagers exchange good-natured 
raillery or are twitted on their late crop by a passing boatman 

^ Ad rem pertinei^ existimavi, ut vel vanum opusculum materiae con- 
gruentis absolverem et libello, qui commemorationem habet eorum qui vel 
peregrini Burdigalae vel Burdigalenses peregre docuerunt, Epitaphia sub- 
necterem, scilicet titulos sepulcrales heroum qui bello Troico int^uerunt. 
Quae antiqua cum aput philologum quendam repperissem, Latino sermone 
converti, non ut inservirent ordini persequendi, sed ut cohaererent libere nee 
aberrarent. 

2 Cf. Schanz, R5m. Littgesch. IV, p. 34; Peiper, Jahrb. Phil. Suppl. 
XI, pp. 235-6; E. Wendling, De Peplo Aristotelico. For a comparison of 
Ausonius' work with the Greek Peplos cf. Stahl, De Ausonianis studiis 
poetarum Graecorum, pp. 22 ff. 
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or wayfarer. Or he describes the merry sport which satyrs 
and nymphs enjoy on the banks or in the stream itself, far from 
human gaze. 

The population dwelling along the river is represented as 
industrious and contented, and the passage describing the grace- 
ful villas which in pleasing variety line the banks indicates a 
state of peaceful prosperity. The description of the naval 
sports and sham battles of the youths, and of the childish deUght 
' they take in beholding their own deceptive, forms mirrored in 
. the waters presents a pleasing picture. \ Perhaps the most 
beautiful, certainly the most frequently quoted, passage in the 
poem is that which describes the river at simset, when evening 
lengthens the shadows and casts upon the peaceful waters the 
reflected image of the dark mountain with its quivering heights, 
while the absent vine trembles and the rich grape-clusters swell 
on the glassy surface, baffling the boatman in his attempts to 
count them. Other portions are less poetic, for instance, when 
the various species of fish are eniunerated, or the modes of fishing 
explained, or the architectural structures which adorn the banks 
described. 

The Ordo Urbium NobiUiun is a group of poems describing 
the twenty most famous cities in the Empire, beginning with 
Rome and ending with Bordeaux. A good idea of the degree 
of culture, the commerce and the relative importance of these 
cities, located in various parts of the Roman world, can be ob- 
tained from this work. It was composed after 388, since the 
overthrow of Maximus, which took place in that year, is men- 
tioned.^ 

De XII Caesaribus per Suetonium Tranquillum Scriptis is a 
metrical epitome of Suetonius' Lives of the Caesars, dedicated 
to Hesperius. It contains three series of monosticha of twelve 

^ Aquileia, the city which witnessed his downfall, is congratulated: 

Felix, quae tanti spectatrix laeta triumphi 

punisti Ausonio Rutupinum Marte latronem. (w. 71-2) 
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lines each, dealing respectively with the succession, length of 
reign and death of the twelve Emperors treated by Suetonius. 
Then follow tetrasticha, where four lines are devoted to each 
Emperor, the series begiiming with Julius Caesar and ending 
with Antoninus HeUogabalus. The poem on the last-named 
breaks off abruptly after two lines, and it is probable that a 
portion of the work is lost at this point, and that Ausonius 
carried out his plan of bringing the series down to his own time.i 

The Fasti was a similar chronological work on the Roman con- 
suls, which has been lost with the exception of four fragments. 
Two of these are dedications — one to his son Hesperius, the 
other (later) to Proculus Gregorius.^ Of the other two frag- 
ments one (containing three lines) computes the years from the 
founding of Rome to the poet's own consulship; the other (con- 
taining four lines) served as an epilogue to the completed work. 

The Ludus Septem Sapientum' was composed in 390 and 
dedicated to Pacatus, who was Proconsul of Africa in that year. 
The dedication is written in elegiac distichs and the work itself 

^ Cf. the first stanza of the Tetrastica: 

Nunc et praedictos et regni sorte sequentes 

expediam, series quos tenet imperii. 
Incipiam ab divo percurramque ordine cunctos, 

novi Romanae quos memor historiae. 

* The dedication to Gregorius was written in 382, for A. says that his 
own name may be found fourth from the end (III, 3-4) : 

Scire cupis qui sim? Titulimi qui quartus ab imo est, 
quaere: leges nomen consulis Ausonii. 

• This work is preserved in V and P; in the latter MS it is followed by 
Nomina et Sententiae Septem Sapientum, which gives the name of each 
sage, followed by his motto in Greek and in Latin. Formerly there was 
wrongly attributed to A. Septem Sapientum Sententiae by an unknown 
author, in which the sages explain their sayings in seven poems of seven 
lines each; printed in Peiper, pp. 406 fif., Schenkl, pp. 246 ff. Sidonius 
Apollinaris deals briefly with the same subject, Carm. XV, 42-50; XXIII, 
101-110. Cf. Manitius, Jahrb. Phil. 137, pp. 79-80; Brunco, Zwei latei- 
nische Spruchsammlungen, Bayreuth, 1885. 
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in iambic trimeters.^ It contains a prologue and a speech by 
the Ludius, who names the seven wise men and the sayings 
attributed to each, after which the sages themselves appear one 
after another and explain their proverbs. These are given first 
in Greek, then in Latin. The speech of Solon, in which is re- 
lated the story of Croesus' unhappy end, is the longest. The 
work is interesting as being the remote forerunner of the morality 
plays of the Middle Ages.^ 

The Teclmopaegnion is a versified tour de force, which the 
author styles inertis otii mei inutile opicsculum, although he does 
not conceal the fact that its production has cost him much labor. 
The result, however, he adds, calls not for admiration but for 
pity, which is characteristically expressed by a play on words 
in keeping with the subject: 

Non est quod mireris, sed paucis litteris additis, est cuius miserearis;* 

and Paulinus is told that if he should desire to imitate his 
master, he would experience more trouble than pleasure.* 
Ausonius explains the title as follows in the preface to Facatus: 

libello Technopaegnii nomen dedi, ne aut ludum laboranti, aut 
artem crederes defuisse ludenti. 

The skill consists in having each hexameter end in a monosyl- 
lable. The original intention seems to have been to repeat at 
the beginning of each line the monosyllable with which the pre- 
ceding line ended: 

Versiculi sunt monosyllabis coepti et monosyllabis terminati. Nee 
hie mode stetit scrupea difficultas, sed accessit ad miseriam conec- 
tendi, ut'idem monosyllabon, quod esset finis extremi versus, prin- 
cipium fieret insequentis. 

^ On the archaistic character of the iambic trimeter as used in the Ludns 
cf. Brandes, Beitrage zu Aus. II, pp. 22 ff.; Leo, Gott. gel. Anz., 1896, 
pp. 783 ff. 

« Cf. Leo, 1.1., p. 783. 

' This and the following quotations are from the prefaces to the work. 

* Si hue quoque descenderis, maiorem molestiam capias ingenii et fa- 
cundiae detrimento, quam oblectationem imitationis affectu. 
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But this is abandoned after sixteen lines, and a preface to 
the following part states that henceforth the monosyllable 
, will stand only at the end of the line: 

Hi versiculi monosyllabis tenninantur, exordio tamen libero, quam- 
quam fine legitime. 

The remainder of the work is divided according to subjects, 
e.g. De Membris, De Cibis. Each line is intended to be com- 
plete in itself, hence the lines are compared to the links of a chain 
{ut circvli catenarum separati). The work was edited twice by 
the author; the earUer edition, which contained probably only 
the portion with monosyllables at the beginning and at the 
end of the lines, was dedicated to Paulinus, the later complete 
edition to Pacatus in 390.^ 

The Griphus de Temario Numero is a work consisting of 
ninety hexameters, with a long prose preface addressed to 
S3rmmachus. In this poem Ausonius displays his erudition by 
\/ enumerating all kinds of things coinbined-in threes,^ the refer- 
ences being frequently puzzling.* It was written about 368 
during the expedition against the Alamanni, and sent to Sym- 
machus at a much later date. The subject was suggested at 
table by a reference to a passage of Horace* containing the 
number three, and the poem was completed before the meal 
was over.*^ 

^ The two dedications are transmitted separately, that to Paulinus in 
the Z MSS, that to Pacatus in V; the division entitled De Litteris Mono- 
syllabis Graecis ac Latinis is found only in V, together with other minor 
changes; cf. Brandes, Jahrb. Phil. 123, pp. 70-72; Bahrens, Jahrb. Phil. 
113, pp. 152-4. 

* Similarly, when a friend has sent him thirty oysters, A. expresses that 
number in a diversity of ways (Epist. VII); in Epist. XVIII the number 
six and in Epist. V the period of ninety days are trifled with in like manner ; 
cf . pp. 25, 28. 

» Cf . pp. 41 f ., 44. * Od. Ill, 19, 9 ff. 

* Praef. 1, ff. Latebat inter nugas meas libellus ignobilis. ... In expe- 
ditione, quod tempus, ut scis, licentiae militaris est, super mensam meam 
facta est invitatio, non ilia de Rubrii convivio, ut Graeco more biberetur; 
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The Cento Nuptialis was composed at the request of the 
Emperor Valentinian, who had himself produced a similar work: 

Imperator Valentinianus, vir meo iudicio eruditus, nuptias quondam 
eiusmodi ludo descripserat, aptis equidem versibus et compositione 
festiva. Experiri deinde volens, quantum nostra contentions prae- 
celleret, simile nos de eodem concinnare praecepit.^ 

Like the Griphus, it was written during the expedition against 
the Alamanni, and some years later dedicated to one of the 
poet's friends, in this case Paulus.* Ausonius calls it frivolum et 
nuUius pretii, and describes it as opuscuLum de inconexis cordi* 
nuum, de diversis unum, de seriis Ivdicrum, de alieno nostrum. It 
is made up of lines and half-lines from Vergil and fitted together 
so as to produce a meaning never intended by that poet.* While 
the work proves Ausonius' complete mastery of the poet whose 
graceful lines he thus cleverly and unscrupulously trifles with, 
it is in every respect unworthy, and he himself, realizing this, 
expresses regret for having debased the dignity of Vergil's muse, 
excusing himself on the ground of an order from the Emperor.* 
But this pretext no longer existed when years later he dedicated 

sed ilia de Flacci ecloga, in qua propter mediam noctem et novam lunam et 
Murenae auguratum temos ter cyathos attonitus petit vates. Hunc locum 
de temario numero ilico nostra ilia poetica scabies coepit e3csculpere. . . . 
Ac ne me nescias gloriosum, coeptos inter prandendum versiculos ante 
cenae tempus absolvi, hoc est, dum bibo et paulo ante quam biberem. 

^ This and the following quotations are from the preface to the work. 

' Hoc . . . modo inter liturarios meos cum reperissem, tanta mihi 
candoris tui et amoris fiducia est, ut severitati tuae nee ridenda subtra- 
herem. 

' A. in his preface ^igfinfta a. ctrntn m follows: Et si pateris ut doceanTX 
docendus ipse, cento quid sit absolvam. Variis de locis sensibusque diver- I 
piB quaedam carminis structura soUdatur, in imum versum ut coeant aut I 
caesi duo aut unus et sequens (medius) cum medio. Nam duos iunctim I 
locare ineptum est, et tres ima serie merae nugae. 

* Piget enim Vergiliani carminis dignitatem tam. ioculari dehonestasse 
materia. Sed quid facerem? lussum erat, quodque est potentissimum 
imperandi genus, rogabat qui iubere poterat, sanctus imperator Valentini- 
anus. 
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the work to Paulus and had it published. The last division 
of the Cento is preceded and followed by much-needed apologies, 
while at the same time the poet defends himself against any 
unfavorable inference that might be drawn therefrom concern- 
ing his own manner of Ufe, quoting Martial's 

Lasciva est nobis pagina, vita proba, 

and justifying himself by the example of Pliny, Apuleius and 
others, including even Vergil himself. 
/ The Cupido Cruciatus ^ is a poem in hexameter verse dedi- 
cated in a prose preface to Proculus Gregorius. It was written 
during the poet's sojourn at Trfeves, and was suggested by a 
picture which he saw there in the dining-room of a certain Zoilus. 
The picture represented Cupid bound to a myrtle tree in the 
fields of mourning and tortured by the heroines of legend on 
whom he had brought su£fering in their life-time.^ Some of 
these are described by Vergil, but Ausonius' list far outnumbers 
that of Vergil, including, it would seem, every suitable character 
that mythology could offer, even Venus being arrayed against 
her son. The guilty Cupid after a night of torture escapes to 
the upper air through the ivory gate. 

The Bissula is a series of short poems on Bissula, a Swabian 
maiden captured in the expedition against the Alamanni and 
given to Ausonius by the Emperor. The work is dedicated to 
Paulus in a prose preface, followed by one in verse in which the 

* This was formerly classed with the Edyllia, a title under which the early 
editors grouped twenty poems, but which is found in none of the MSS and 
has been discarded by Schenkl and Peiper in their editions. The poet 
himself in the preface calls it an eclogue (Verum quid ego huic eclogae stu- 
diose patrocinor?), and in the MSS it bears the heading Incipit eclogarum 
liber. So also in the MSS several other poems are styled eclogae; cf. 
p. 66, note 3. 

' Praef. Treveris quippe in triclinio Zoili fucata est pictura haec: 
Gupidinem cruci adfigunt mulieres amatrices, non istae de nostro saeculo, 
quae sponte peccant, sed illae heroicae, quae sibi ignoscunt et plectunt 
deum. Quarum partem in lugentibus campis Maro noster enumerat. 
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poet blames his friend's importunity in demanding the poems, 
and ends by telling him that, since his wish is gratified, he must 
eat the mess he has brewed, or, according to another proverb, 
wear the fetters he himself has forged.^ After this there is a 
poem ad ledorem huius libelliy warning the reader against being 
too serious. The work is fragmentary, containing besides the 
above-mentioned only three short poems on Bissula, and a fourth 
which breaks off abruptly after two lines. 

The Epicedion inPatrem consists of a prose preface addressed 
to the reader, followed by a poem in thirty-two elegiac distichs, 
in which the poet's father, JuUus Ausonius, is represented as 
describing his own life and character. It was written shortly 
after his death by his son, as a tribute of fiUal affection. The 
substance of this poem has been discussed above (pp. 5f). 

The De Herediolo is a short poem written on the occasion of 
a visit which the poet after his return from court life makes to 
an estate inherited from his father. It is probably the one he 
calls Lucaniacus, located near Bordeaux.^ 

The Protrepticus and Genethliacos ad Nepotem are two poems 
addressed to his grandson Ausonius. The former is the earlier 
(written about 380), and gives a good idea of how a school was 
conducted at that period and of the instruction imparted by 
the grammaticus. The child is first encouraged to study: it 
is not all hard labor: 

Sunt etiam musis sua ludicra; mixta camenis 

otia sunt, mellite nepos, nee semper acerbi 

exercet pueros vox imperiosa magistri, 

sed requie studiique vices rata tempera servant, (w. 1-4) 

Hence the name for school — 

Graio schola nomine dicta est, 
iusta laboriferis tribuantur ut otia musis. (w. 6-7) 

^ Tibi quod intristi exedendum est; sic vetus verbum iubet, 

compedes quas ipse fecit ipsus ut gestet faber. (w. 5-6.) 
« Cf . p. 17. 
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But there is little of this otia perceptible in the schola as depicted 
a few lines further on, where the youthful Ausonius is warned 
not to be terrified by the loud-voiced teacher or the resound- 
ing blows: 

Tu quoque ne metuas, quamvis schola verbere multo 

increpet et truculenta senex gerat ora magister: 

degeneres animos timer arguit. At tibi consta 

intrepidus, nee te clamor plagaeque sonantes 

nee matutinis agitet formido sub horis. 

Quod sceptrum vibrat ferulae, quod multa supellex 

virgea, quod f allax scuticam praetexit aluta, 

quod fervent trepido subsellia vestra tumultu, 

pompa loci et vani fucatur scaena timoris. (w. 24-32) 

Farther on he is told what to read — Homer, Menander, 
Horace, Vergil, Terence, the conspiracy of Catiline, the revolt 
J of Sertorius. The grandfather then tells of his own career as 

teacher, and enumerates the honors conferred on him by the Em- 
perors, ending characteristically by a play on words: 

Quamvis et patrio iamdudum nomine clarus 

posses omatus, posses oneratus haberi; 

accessit tamen ex nobis honor inclitus. Himc tu 

effice, ne sit onus, per te ut conixus in altum 

conscendas speresque tuos te consule fasces, (w. 96-100) 

The Genethliacos is a short poem written on the boy's birth- 
day (September 13), and containing, not rules and advice, but 
good wishes and congratulations: 

Accipe non praecepta equidem, sed vota precantis 

et gratantis avi festum ad sollemne nepotis, (w. 11-12) 

for he is now a iuvenis and is entering upon his sixth triad, i.e. 
has completed his fifteenth year: 

Sexta tibi haec prime remeat trieteris ab anno, 
Septembres notis referens natalibus idus. (w. 20-21) 
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There are four metrical prayers. Of these the two Preca- 
tiones Consulis Designati, written by Ausonius on the eve of 
entering upon office, are addressed to Janus and are wholly 
pagan in tone. The Versus Paschales is a Christian poem, 
composed for the feast of Easter and belonging probably to 
the year 368.^ The Oratio Consulis Ausonii Versibus Rhopali- 
cis, likewise Christian in tone, is a piece of clever versification, 
in which the line begins with a monosyllable and each successive 
word contains one more syllable than the preceding, so that the 
hexameter ends with a word of five syllables.^ 

^ Eclogae. There were probably two collections of poems 
bearing this title, both transmitted in V.^ The first is a series 
of short poems in hexameters and elegiac distichs, which deal 
with astronomical and astrological subjects, chiefly with the 
calendar, including the names of the months and the days of 
the week, the seasons, and the games which mark the different 
portions of the year. The second collection cnnt ainR^piY poftm a 
in4ifi2au^eters. The first three, styled Pythagorica, namely, 
De Ambiguitate EUgendae \^t3fi, De Viro Bono, Nal Kal OU 
(or Est et Non), are interesting adaptations or Greek ideas. 

. The first sets forth the various careers in life with the disadvan- 
tages and troubles attendant on each, ending with the Greek 
proverb 'The best thing for a man is not to be born at all; the 

^ It was written after Gratian had received the title of Augustus on 
August 24, 367, and before the death of Valentinian on November 17, 375; 
cf. V. 25, addressed to Valentinian, 

Augustus genitor, geminum sator Augustorum. 

• 

* On these prayers as an expression of A's Christianity see p. 18; on their 
authenticity cf . Pichon, Les demiers 6crivains profanes, pp. 313-4. 

• The word Eclogae was applied to the first collection by the poet him- 
self, as given in V: Eclogarum (liber) de nominibus septem dierum. The 
MSS give no general title for the second collection, but the first four are 
separately designated as eclogae. Peiper in his edition makes one collec- 
tion of the two (placing the second first), and prefixes to it a dedicatory 
poem to Pacatus (cf. p. 31, note 7). The Cupido Cruciatus is likewise 
called an eclogue; cf. p. 62, note 1. 
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6iext best, to die as soon as possible.' The second describes the 
ideal good man according to the Pythagorean view; he is teres 
atgve rotundus, on whom no stain from without can rest, and who 
each evening subjects himself to a rigid self-examination. The 
theme of the third is that all life consists of affirmation or nega- 
tion, being controlled by the two particles yes and no. Of the 
other three the first, ^^^.^ft^'^iiff _^^iinan^"^'^j in imitation 
of Hesiod, gives the life period of the classic types of longevity — 
the crow, stag, etc. The last two, De Ratione Librae and De 
Ratione Puerperii Maturi, are on the poise of the universe and 
, the influence of the stars over birth, 
v/ Epigrammata. The Epigrams are over a hundred in number. 
Twenty-two, entitled Epigrammata de Diversis Rebus, are pre- 
served in V, with a humorous dedication to Proculus Gregorius; 
the whole collection, with the exception of two of the epigrams 
foimd in V, is transmitted in the Z manuscripts.^ They are on 
a variety of subjects and were written at different periods of 
the poet's life. Many of them belong to the time when Ausonius 
was teaching at Bordeaux, — certainly those on his wife * and 
others to which he refers in -one of the above.' It is likely 
that those on rhetoricians and grammarians belong also to this 
period. Some are free translations from the Greek Anthology, 
which often bear the title Ex Graeco; several are written in 

^ On the arrangement of the epigrams cf. Brandes, Jahrb. Phil. 123, 
pp. 73 fif.; Seeck, GQtt. gel. Anz., 1887, pp. 513 fif.; Marx, in Pauly-Wis- 
sowa II, 2567 fif. 

* XVIII, XIX, XXXVI-XXXVIII. 

» I.e. XVIII: 

Laidas et Glyceras, lascivae nomina f amae, 
coniunx in nostro carmine cmn legeret, 

ludere me dixit falsbque in amore iocari. 
Tanta illi nostra est de probitate fides. 

Lais is mentioned in XVII and LV, Glycera nowhere else; but the poet 
probably means to designate all the epigrams whose theme the names 
Lais and Glycera suggest. 
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Greek, a few also have alternate lines in Greek and Latin.^ 
Others are on characters of mythology, e.g. Narcissus, Hylas, 
Daphne, etc.; or on works of art, e.g. Bacchus, Nemesis, the 
Venus of Praxiteles; others again are court poems, celebrating 
the victories or deeds of prowess of the Emperors, and these are 
probably the last in point of time. The poet is fond of varying 
a theme (a common practice of the rhetorical schools) by treat- 
ing it in a series of epigrams (sometimes six or eight), e.g. on 
the rhetorician Rufus or on Myron's cow.^ 
N Epistulae. The Letters are twenty-five in number; their 
contents, as well as the persons addressed, have been considered 
above (pp. 23 ff.). The correspondence is on the whole disap- 
ii| pointing; the writer compliments his friends, invites them -to 
^ visit him, or solicits some literary productions. The most trivial 
themes are expressed in elaborate phraseology, and the author 
delights in busying himself with mere metrical trifling, so that 
a letter frequently consists of portions written in two, three and 
even more varieties of metre.^ 

The Gratiarum Actio ad Gratianum, apart from one letter 
and some of the prefaces, is the only prose work of Ausonius. 
It is an exaggerated piece of flattery, filled with all the rhetorical 
devices of the age. Its contents have been discussed above 

(p. 16). 

From the above discussion have been omitted works of doubt- 
ful authorship, which were formerly attributed to Ausonius. 
Of these the Periochae Homeri Hiadis et Odyssiae is probably 

J E.g. XXVIII, XXXII, XL. 

* Avantius and Ugoletus published in their editions epigrams under the 
name of Ausonius, chiefly translations from the Greek Anthology; these 
are found in no MSS and are probably the work of a fifteenth century 
writer; cf. Peiper, Jahrb. Phil. Suppl. XI, pp. 226-256. These epigrams, 
thirtynsix in number, are printed in the editions of Peiper, pp. 419 ff., and 
Schenkl, pp. 252 ff. Seeck, Gott. gel. Anz. 1887i p. 520, is inclined to re- 
gard them as authentic. 

» Cf. p. 84. 
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authentic, being given in P (the only manuscript in which it is 
found) between the Ludus and the correspondence with Pau- 
linus.^ 

It is impossible to assign definite dates to many of Ausonius' 
works; however, the approximate time of composition can fre- 
quently be determined from internal evidence.* As he often 
kept his works a long time before publishing them or dedicating 
them to some friend, as happened e.g. in the case of the Griphus, 
Cento and Epistula VII,' a distinction must be made between 
the date of composition and that of publication or dedication. 
The works may be divided into three classes, corresponding to 
the three distinct periods of the poet's life, namely, those belong- 
ing to the time of 

1. His teaching career at Bordeaux, 335-365. 

2. His residence at court and public life, 365-378. 

3. His consulship and the period subsequent to it, 379-393. 
Very few works belong to the first period, since Ausonius at- 
tained Uterary eminence only after his teaching career was over; 
the greater portion pf them was produced after his consulship. 

To the first period belong: 

Epistula I ad Patrem de Suscepto Filio, circ. 335; cf. p. 12. 

Many of the Epigrams, certainly those on his wife, which were 
written before her death, which occurred about 343, and prob- 
ably those on rhetoricians and grammarians; cf. p. 66. 

Epistula VII, later sent to Theon; cf. p. 25. 

^ Peiper was the first to question its authenticity (Jahrb. Phil. Suppl. 
XI, p. 314), and was followed by Schenkl; both in their editions print it 
among the works of doubtful authorship. But Marx (Pauly-Wissowa II, 
2576) thinks it is undoubtedly the work of Ausonius. For a fuU treatment 
of the subject see Brandes, Beitrg^e zu Ausonius III, Die Periochae Iliadis 
et Odyssiae. 

* On the question of chronology cf . Pichon, Les demiers 6crivains pro- 
fanes, pp. 305-313. 

» Cf. pp. 25, 60, 61. 
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To the second period belong: 

Versus Paschales, probably in 368; cf. p. 65. 

Cento Nuptialis, 368; cf. p. 61. 

Griphus, 368; cf. p. 60. 

Bissula, 369; cf. p. 62. 

Epigrams on the Emperors (II-VI), circ. 370. 

Mosella, 370 or 371. 

Cupido Cruciatus, date uncertain; cf. p. 62. 

Epistula IV to Theon, 368; cf. p. 25. 

Epistula XVIII to Ursulus, circ. 377; cf. p. 28. 

Epistula XVI to Probus, after the latter's consulship in 371; 

cf. p. 28. 
Epicedion in Patrem, end of 378; cf. v. 46. 

To the third period belong: 

Precationes ConsuUs Designati Pridie Kalendas lanuarias 

Fascibus Sumptis. 
Oratio Consulis Ausonii Versibus Rhopalicis. 
Gratiarum Actio ad Gratianum, August, 379. 
Ephemeris, 379 or 380.^ 
Fasti, written after Ausonius' consulship, and dedicated first 

to Hesperius, and subsequently to Gregorius in 382. 
Caesares, probably shortly after the Fasti. 
Eclogae, date uncertain.^ 
Protrepticus, circ. 380. 
De Herediolo, circ. 380. 

Parentalia, finished after 382; cf. XXIV, 5-6, 16. 
Professores, not completed until after 388; cf. V, 23. 
Epitaphia, circ. 388, after the Professores; cf. Praef. 
Ordo Urbium Nobilium, after 388; cf. p. 57. 

^ Cf . Pichon, Les demiers 6crivains profanes, pp. 309-312. 

* Peiper places the first collection in 379 and the second in 390; the latter 
date may be approximately correct if the dedication to Pacatus belongs 
to these poems (cf. p. 31), for the other works dedicated to him belong to 
this date. 
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Genethliacos, circ. 387. 

Ludus Septem Sapientum, 390; cf. p. 58. 

Technopaegnion, dedicated first to Paulinus before 389, secondly 

to Pacatus in 390; cf. p. 60. 
Epistula XVII to Symmachus, 379 or 380; cf. p. 30. 
Epistulae II and III to Hesperius, the former written after 

the death of Gratian, which occurred in 383; cf. p. 13. 
Epistulae V and VI to Theon; cf. p. 25. 
Epistulae VIII-XIV to Paulus; cf. p. 26. 
Epistula XV to Tetradius; cf. p. 27.^ 
Epistulae XIX-XXII to Paulmus, before 389; cf. p. 33. 
Epistulae XXIII-XXV to Paulinus, 390-393; cf. p. 33. 

\ Ausonius was imitated, by some of his yoimger contempora- 

I ries and by the poets of the next century, but his works do not 

^ seem to have been very well known in the Middle Ages. Yet 

passages occur here and there in later writers which clearly 

indicate a knowledge of the works of Ausonius, particularly of 

the Mosella.2 This neglect seems strange in the case of an 

author who wro te forms of vei gfi ^>^i^V> w ere verv popular in 

\y t he MjH HIft Agpa^ ft uch as the cento anc^ mrRua fnemnria Uiii. 

Among Ausonius' contemporaries Paulinus of Nola, being his 
pupil, natm*ally imitated him frequently in his poems.' This 
imitation was probably more marked in the lost works belonging 
to the period before Paulinus' conversion, when he wrote on 
subjects similar to those handled by Ausonius.* Claudian, like 
i/-'' Ausonius, was an admirer and imitator of the ancients, but this 

* Peiper (Introd. p. cxiii) places Epist. Ill, V, VI, VIII-XV within the 
years 388-393. 

* H. de la Ville de Mirmont, De Ausonii Mosella, Chap. V, pp. 169-265^ 
De Mosellae imitatoribus apud posteriores poetas inde ab exeunte quarto 
saeculo usque ad extremos aevi Carolini annos, shows in detail the extent 
to which later writers borrowed from the Mosella. 

* Cf. parallel passages given in Hartel's edition of Paulinus; de Mir- 
mont, 1.1., pp. 192-200. 

* Cf . p. 32. 
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common use of the classical masterpieces cannot account for 
all the points of resemblance between the two, and a study of . 
the works of the younger poet proves that he based whole pas-V>' 
sages on Ausonius and imitated him frequently in diction and 
phraseology.^ In a les ser degree Prudentius and Kntiliufi Nflmnr 



tianus clearly show an indebtedness to Ausonius. The Eucha- 
risticos of Paulinus of Pella contains many phrases and forms of 
expression borrowed from him.^ Other authors whose works 
indicate a knowledge of our poet are Avitus, Paulinus Petri- 
cordiae, Dracontius, Ennodius, Fulgeritius, Oyprianus.' 

But none of the above writers except Paulinus of Nola men- 
tions Ausonius, nor does his name occur in any later author / 
except Sidonius Apollinaris and a grammarian who wrote not / 
earUer than the middle of the seventh century.* Sidonius Apol- 
linaris, Ausonius' fellow-countryman, entertained a high es- 
teem for his poetic powers, as is seen from the single reference 
foimd in his works. Writing to a friend he says: Nam tuorum 
peritiae comparatus non solum Comelios oratores sed Ausonios 
quoque poetds vincere potes,^ But not content with mere admira- 
tion, he also imitated him in numerous passages and used many 
of the rarer words employed by Ausonius.® 

Venantius Honorius Clementianus Fortunatus (circ. 535-600) 
wrote three poems relating to the Mosella which have been fre- 
quently published with Ausonius' poem on that river.^ In III , 

^ Cf. parallel passages given in Birt's edition of Claudian; de Mirmont, 
1.1., pp. 203-220. 

* Cf . parallel passages given in Brandes' edition of Paulinus. 
' Besides the authors given above de Mirmont names also Sympho- 

sius, Flavins Felix, Eusthenius, Maximinus and the author of Votum ad 
Oceanum. 

* Keil, V, 579 ff.; cf. Schenkl, p. xvii; Peiper, Jahrb. Phil. Suppl. XI, 
p. 297. 

* Epist. IV, 14, 2. 

* Cf. e.g. Mos. 341-8 and Sid. ApoU. Carm. XVIII, 3 fif.; XIX, 1-2. 
^ E.g. by Tross, Backing, Hosius, Hessel, as given under Bibliography 

IV. De Mirmont, 1.1., p. 255, includes two other poems, VII, 4 and I, 21, 
which show F's indebtedness to A's poems. 
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12, De Castello Nicetii Episcopi Treverensis super Mosellam, 
containing forty-four lines in elegiac metre, he describes the 
castle of Nicetius, Bishop of Treves, located on the Mosella. 
Ill, 13 is a poem of the same length and metre as the preced- 
ing, addressed to Vilicus, Bishop of Metz. These two poems 
praise the river, its clear waters and swaying grasses, the green 
hills, fertile vineyards and rich fields that line its banks, and its 
numerous varieties of fish, more briefly than was done by the 
older poet, yet often in terms similar to those used by him. 
But it is X, 9, De Navigio Suo, that shows the greatest 
resemblance to the poem of Ausonius. Both poets are describ- 
ing a journey on the Moselle; Ausonius travelled up the river 
from Neumagen to Treves; Fortunatus sails down from Metz 
to Coblentz and into the Rhine. The latter tells of the villas 
along the bank, of the lofty cliffs, of the tributaries of the 
river, the hills thickly covered with vines that move in the 
breezes and the busy grape-gatherers, — all of which is rem- 
liscent of passages in the poem written two centuries earUer. 
While Fortunatus' indebtedness to Ausonius appears chiefly in 
^ the poems noted above, there are passages elsewhere in his 
works which show the influence of Ausonius.^ 
There is but one other notable imitator of Ausonius, and that 

Ic^is Ermenricus, a monk of Elwangen, who in a letter to the abbot 
Grimaldus written between 850 and 855 appropriates some 
verses of the Mosella. This letter is a long treatise, chiefly on 
grammatical and theological subjects, in which writers of the 
late Latin period, especially the grammarians, are freely drawn 
upon, being frequently quoted verbatim. There are five poems 
scattered throughout the work, in the first and last of which 
Ermenricus incorporates portions of the Mosella, sometimes 
without change, again by sUghtly altering the form of a 

^ Schenkl, p. xvii, says he has found no traces of imitation of A. in the 
poems of Fortunatus; but cf. the detailed treatment of de Mirmont, 1.1., 
pp. 254-263, who cites numerous passages which show points of similarity. 
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word, or by substituting one or more new words in a line; 
while in one or two instances he freely imitates a passage of 
several lines.^ 

^ There is but one passage in the first poem which is borrowed from the 
Mosella; the others are found in the "Epigram" at the end of the treatise. 
The portions of the Mosella used are w. 201-3, 223-9, 396-S, 407, 41S- 
437. Prisciah's Periegesis e Dionysio is used in similar fashion by Ermen- 
ricus; cf. H. E. Bonnell, Zu Priscianus und Ausonius, Philol. VIII, pp. 
440-444; de Mirmont, 1.1., pp. 263-5. 



IV 

fflSTORY OP THE TEXT 

The history of the text of Ausonius is so complicated that it 
is impossible to solve all the problems that arise in a study of it. 
In the following pages no attempt has been made to go into the 
details of the subject; the main facts derived from statements 
of the poet himself about the circulation and publication of his 
works, and from the nature of the various classes of manuscripts 
and their probable relation are set forth, and the most notable 
theories based thereon briefly discussed.^ 

On completing a poem or collection of poems Ausonius fre- 
quently sent it to some friend for revision and criticism, usually 
with a formal dedication. The person who received such a work 
would read it to others and have copies made, and in this way 
often cause it to be widely circulated without being actually 
published. A case in point is the Mosella, of which Symmachus 
complains that he has received no copy, but has seen the poem 
only through the kindness of others: 

Volitat tuus Mosella per manus simisque multorum divinis a te 
versibus consecratus ; sed tantum nostra ora praelabitur. . . . Spar- 
gas licet volumina tua et me semper excipias: fruemur tamen tuo 
opere, sed aliorum benignitate.* 

Sometimes such circulation was made against the wish of the 
author; e.g. in Epist. XVII Ausonius says to Symmachus: 

Sat est imius erroris, quod aliquid meonun me paenitente vulgatum 
est: quod bona fortuna in manus amicorum incidit. 

^ For all details consult the works given under Bibliography III, espe- 
cially those of Brandes, Marx, Peiper, Schanz, Schenkl, and Seeck. 
« Epist. 1, 14. 
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It was usually left to the decision of the one to whom the work 
was dedicated as to whether it should be published or not: thus, 
in the preface to the Ludus Ausonius says to Pacatus: 

Ignoscenda istaec an cognoscenda rearis, 

adtento, Drepani, perlege iudicio. 
Aequanimus fiam te iudice, sive legenda, 

sive tegenda putes carmina quae dedimus. (w. 1-4) 

The result was that in a period when men manifested a somewhat 
exaggerated interest in literary productions many of these works 
were in all probability eventually published. 

Besides the works thus sent to friends there were others 
either addressed to the general reader or bearing no dedication 
or preface, and such were probably circulated or published by 
the author without submitting them for revision; e.g. Mosella 
and Urbes. The following statement in the preface of the Gri- 
phus shows the distinction between private circulation, however 
extensive, and formal publication: 

Iste nugator libellus iam diu secreta quidem, sed vulgi lectione lace- 
ratus perveniet tandem in manus tuas. Quem tu aut ut Aesculapius 
redintegrabis ad vitam, aut ut Plato iuvante Volcano liberabis in- 
famia, si pervenire non debet ad famam.^ 

How far the fact of the publication of individual works is 
responsible for the condition of the existing manuscripts cannot 
now be determined. The different sequence of the works in 
the manuscripts may be the result, in some instances, of combin- 
ing in one corpus a number of these separate publications.^ 
But since the fate of these detached works cannot be ascertained, 

^ Kraemer, Res libraria cadentis antiquitatis Ausonii et ApoUinaris 
Sidonii exempUs illustratur, pp. 14-22, treats fully this whole question, 
briiiging out clearly the difference between private circulation and publi- 
cation, and discussing the views of Peiper, Schenkl, Schanz and others. 

' Seeck, 1.1., pp. 503 ff., upholds this theory to explain the different order 
of works, as well as to account for important variants, in the separate groups 
ofMSS. 
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collections of Ausonius' works will now be considered, three of 
which are known to us: (1) A collection was made by the poet 
himself, probably before the death of Gratian in 383. It seems to 
be to this collection that he refers in the expression opiiaculorum 
meorum series found in the preface of the Epicedion: 

Imagini ipsius hi versus subscripti simt neque minus in opusculorum 
meorum seriem relati. 

(2) About 390 Ausonius at the request of the Emperor Theo- 
dosius sent to him a collection which, besides earlier works 
which the Emperor had once read (perhaps those included in 
the edition of 383), contained also recent ones which he knew 
arbout only through report.^ (3) After the poet's death a col- 
lection was made by his heirs, which contained in addition to 
other works some not published by the author, a fact proved 
by the heading of Epist. II: 

Pater ad filium cimi temporibus tyrannicis ipse Treveris remansisset 
et filius ad patriam profectus esset. Hoc incohatimi neque impletum 
sic de liturariis scriptiun ; 

and also by the short prose preface to the De Herediolo, which, 
unhke all the other prefaces, is written in the third person, and 
is clearly the work of someone who knew the poet, and the time 
and circumstances under which his works were produced. 

It is probable that only the first and last of the above collec- 
tions were actually published, but it is impossible to determine 
what works were included in each. There is nothing to prove 
that the last was a complete edition, or that any such existed in 
antiquity. This much is certain: There is in the extant manu- 
scripts no evidence that in any way indicates the existence of 
a complete edition. On the contrary, our manuscripts go back 

^ Cf. the words of the emperor's letter: Quae oUm mihi cognita et iam 
per tempus oblita rursum desidero, non solum ut quae sunt nota recolan- 
tur, sed etiam ut ea quae fama celebri adiecta memorantur accipiam. 
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to at least two distinct sources, representing two separate col- 
lections, an earlier and a later, neither containing the entire 
works, and they are in no way ultimately traceable to a single 
archetype.^ 

Many difficulties connected with the transmission of the text 
arise at this point, for it is not possible to give a definite answer 
to the important question which here presents itself: Is there 
any relation between the above-mentioned editions or any one 
of them and the extant manuscripts of Ausonius' works; and if 
so, what is that relation? Various theories have been advanced 
by way of answer to this question, but before attempting to 
decide which is right, it is necessary to consider the nature of 
the manuscripts. 

There are two principal classes, which together contain the 
main body of Ausonius' works, and two others, containing fewer 
works and not directly connected with either of the two former. 
In some instances the latter have works found in neither of the 
two main classes, notably the Mosella.^ 

I. The first class (Z) contai ns nu merous manuscripts. belong- 
ing^to the fourteenth and fifteenth^enturies, the best of which is 
Leidensis Vossianus Q 107, also known as Tilianus. In all these 
manuscripts the same works are found and in the same order. 

II. The second class (V) contains but one manuscript, Leiden- 
sis Vossianus 111, consisting of forty folia, written on parchment 
and belonging to the ninth century. This is the best and oldest 
manuscript of Ausonius. 

III. The third class (P), derived from the same source as V, 
is represented chiefly by Parisinus 8500, also known as Ticinen- 
sis, and belongs to the fourteenth century. 

^ All the commentators are agreed on this point, except Peiper, who 
claims a single source for all the extant MSS. His view is given below. 

* For a detailed description of the MSS and the works found in each cf . 
Peiper, Jahrb. Phil. Suppl. XI, pp. 191-226, 256-273, and his edition, pp. 
xviii-lxxxv; Schenkl, pp. xviii-lii. 
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IV. The manuscripts of the fourth class are known as Ex- 
cerpts (Exc), from the fact that the principal ones bear the head- 
ing: Incipiimt excerpta de opusculis Decimi Magni Ausonii. 
They date from the tenth century. 

In studying the relation of these four classes of manuscripts 
to each other many puzzling facts confront onC; and in the 
nature of things most of the conclusions that have been reached 
are based merely on conjecture. In regard to the works con- 
tained in these collections the following general facts may be 
noted: (1) No manuscript contains the complete works. (2) 
Each class contains some work or works not found in any other. 
(3) No single work is found in all the four classes. (4) None 
is found in Z and P, nor in Z and Exc which is not likewise in V. 
(5) None is foimd in both P and Exc. 

The Z manuscripts contain no work that can be dated later 
than 383, a fact that can scarcely be due to chance and which 
makes it safe to assume that these manuscripts are derived from 
a collection made in that year. Peiper and Brandes claim that 
the absence of logical arrangement in the manuscripts of this 
class forbids one to ascribe the collection to the poet himself. 
Peiper's theory will be found discussed below; Brandes thinks 
the collection was made by some friend of Ausonius, who took 
it to Italy where it became the archetype of this whole class of 
manuscripts. But Seeck has shown that the collection is not 
the confused mass of works that these two scholars claim, and 
that there is no reason to doubt that it was made by Ausonius 
himseK and dedicated to the Emperor Gratian in the opening 
poem of the collection, which belongs, not merely to the following 
epigrams, as has usually been assumed, but to the whole series 
of works. Peiper, too, beUeves that the poet published a col- 
lection of works in 383, which he claims was dedicated to Sya- 
grius and the general reader, but admits no connection between 
it and the Z manuscripts. It is hardly possible that the collec- 
tion in Z was dedicated to Syagrius and the reader, since these 
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dedications are transmitted in V only. These manuscripts, as 
far as can be ascertained, are not derived from a complete col- 
lection of the works up to 383, for several written before that 
year do not appear therein. 

V represents a collection entirely different in character and 
arrangement from that found in Z. It contains the majority of 
works belonging to the last period of the poet's life (cf. pp. 69 f.), 
for many of which it is our only source. Besides these later 
works V has some already given in Z; but the works common to 
the two collections rarely appear in the same form in both.^ 
In V they sometimes have numerous additions, as in the case of 
the Technopaegnion, Oaesares and Epicedion. Again, impor- 
tant variants point to a considerable revision, and the changes 
are of such a nature as to leave no doubt that they were made by 
the author himself. A noteworthy instance of such a change 
occurs in the Epicedion. The reading of V in verse 38 is gnatos 
quattuor edidimus; the Z manuscripts have gnatos tris numero 
genui and omit w. 39-40. It is probable that the reading of Z 
is earlier and that Ausonius later corrected the inaccuracy of 
statement by changing the ending of v. 38 and inserting w. 39- 
40.^ A work appearing in V and in Z is sometimes dedicated 
to different persons; in this case Ausonius never used the same 
dedication a second time, merely changing the name of the 
person addressed, but wrote a new one; thus, the Technopaeg- 
nion was dedicated first to Paulinus and some years later to 
Pacatus, and there is a separate dedication for each, the former 
transmitted in Z, the latter in V.* 

As in the case of the Z manuscripts, we look also for an edi- 

^ The differences existing in the works common to V and Z are fully dis- 
cussed by Brandes, pp. 69-76; Seeck, pp. 504r-510; Peiper, Jahrb. Phil. 
Suppl. XI, pp. 273-293; Schenkl, pp. lii-lvi. I agree in general with the 
conclusions reached by Brandes and Seeck, but not with all the details 
of their proofs; e.g. in their theory regarding the original reading of 
Ephem. Ill; Par. Praef. Vers. 1-8; Prof. XXII, 5-12. 

' On this passage cf . Seeck, p. 509. ' Cf. p. 60. 
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tion to form the basis of the collection found in V; and there is 
much in favor of the theory that it is derived from the collec- 
tion made shortly after Ausonius' death, probably by his son 
Hesperius.^ Seeck beUeves that this edition was made up of 
works not before published, and of those which had been re- 
vised, enlarged or in some way changed by the author. This 
theory accounts for the absence in V of many of the works found 
in the Z manuscripts, as well as of the Mosella and others; 
though for the presence of two or three which are found with 
scarcely any change in the two collections it fails to oflfer any ^ 
explanation, except on the ground of an oversight on the part 
of the editor.2 

Peiper has built up a rather complex theory in regard to the 
transmission of the text, which in spite of its ingenious reasoning 
is not convincing. He believes that the collection made shortly 
after the poet's death contained the complete works arranged 
partly by Ausonius himself and partly by his heirs, and that from 
this edition was derived an archetype which forms the basis of 
all the extant manuscripts. To explain the existence of the two 
distinct classes he cuts the knot by arbitrarily assuming that this 
archetype was at an early period divided and the two classes 
of manuscripts derived from these two parts. Having formed 
this hypothesis he finds it necessary, in order to defend it, to 
introduce details equally incredible and groundless. The objec- 
tions to this theory are obvious from what has been said above. 
There is no justification whatever for assuming the existence 
of an archetype of the complete works — an assumption that 
might be excused if it helped to clear up the difficulties; but far 
from doing this, it offers no satisfactory explanation for the 
presence of the same work in both classes of manuscripts, nor 

^ Seeck, p. 516, and Brandes, p. 67, believe that Hesperius was the edi- 
tor of this collecion; Schenkl, p. xxxvii, thinks it was someone less closely 
connected with the poet. 

* Seeck, p. 517. 
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does it account for the existence of different dedications for the 
same w(H*k, nor for the marks of revision, additions, etc. foimd 
in V. Seeck has taken up Peiper's hypothesis and shown con- 
clusively that his imwarrantable assumptions are impossible.^ 

The two other classes of manuscripts (P and Exc) were taken 
from a collection containing some works found in neither Z nor 
V. They were probably meant to supplement each other, for, 
as noted above, no work contained in one is found in the other. 
Hence it cannot be ascertained by comparison whether they 
came from the same archetype; but the fact that the majority 
of the works found in each is likewise contained in V, yet none 
in Z that is not also in V, points to a conmion source for V, P 
and Exc. The readings of P agree often with V against the Z 
manuscripts. 

The Editio Princeps was published at Venice in 1472 by 
Bartolomeo Girardini. The book consisted of ninety-nine foUa, 
the first forty-nine of which contained the works of Ausonius.^ 
This edition is important in the history of the text, for the 
manuscript which formed the basis of it is lost. It belonged 
to the Z class, and was apparently better than many others of 
this class. Some of the later manuscripts were derived from 
the same source as this lost manuscript, and others were copied 
from the Editio Princeps.^ 

The next edition, which appeared in 1490 in Milan, was a 
revised form of that of 1472, with the addition of excerpts from 
the Urbes. Similarly, in nearly all the successive editions new 
works or portions of works were added to those already contained 
in earUer editions.^ The edition of 1499, pubUshed at Parma by 

1 For all details see Seeck's article. 

* For a description cf. Peiper, Jahrb. Phil. Suppl. XI, pp. 195 fif.; 
Schenkl, p. xxvi. 

« Cf. Peiper, 1.1., p. 205; Schenkl, pp. xxii, xxvi. 

* For a description of these early editions cf. Peiper, 1.1., pp. 206 fif., 
and his edition, pp. Ixxxv fif.; Schenkl, pp. xxx fif. The most important 
are given under Bibliography IV. 
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Ugoletus, is noteworthy as giving the Mosella for the first time 
in printed form. 

These early editions were based on manuscripts of the first, 
third and fourth classes, that is, on Z, P and Exc. The only 
exception is found in the Editio luntina (1517), in which were 
published also works contained in an apographum of V derived 
from a copy of excerpts which Sannazarius made from that 
manuscript and took to Italy about 1502.^ 

But it was not until 1558 that V was made the basis of an edi- 
tion and all the works contained therein published, — an event 
which instituted a new era in the history of the text of Ausonius. 
The manuscript was discovered in the Benedictine monastery 
at He-Barbe, a small island in the Sa6ne near Lyons, by iStienne 
Charpin, and he, together with Guillaume de la Barge and R. 
Constantin, undertook to produce an edition from the newly 
found manuscript. This is known as the Editio Tomaesiana 
and was published at Lyons in 1558. Scaliger used V in pre- 
paring his editions of 1575 and 1588, as did also Vinetus, who 
published editions in 1580 and 1590. The manuscript remained 
for some time the property of Charpin, and from him passed 
into the hands of Cujacius, and finally came into the possession 
of Vossius. It is now preserved in the library of the University 
of Leyden.^ 

In publishing the complete works later editors were forced 
to a certain extent to arrange them in a sequence more or less 
arbitrary, owing to the partial character of the manuscripts. 
The earUer of these collected works seem to have been arranged 
according to no particular theory, and the order is substantially 
the same in all; e.g. in the editions of Toll and Souchay. But 
the two most recent editors, rejecting all earlier arrangements, 
have established an entirely new sequence, each in pursuance 

^ On this and the other apographum made from the florilegium of San- 
nazarius cf. Schenkl, pp. xxxiii-vi; Peiper, 1.1., pp. 344 fif. 

* The history of the MS is given in full by Peiper, 1.1., pp. 256 fif. 
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of his preconceived theory regarding the nature of the original 
collections. Schenkl professes to follow chiefly the order as 
found in V; Peiper, working on the hypothesis of an original 
complete edition derived from a single archetype, tries to restore 
the order as he believes it existed therein. The result is that 
citation is very difficult, and it is always necessary to state what 
edition is used.^ In a few instances the poet himself indicates 
the arrangement of his works ; ^ but apart from these, it is useless 
to try to establish a supposed original order, for no certainty 
in this matter can be attained, and since the works are for the 
most part wholly independent of each other, their sequence is 
not important to an understanding of the contents. 

1 The works are usually cited according to the edition of Souchay. 
Peiper and Schenkl give lists comparing the numbering in their editions 
with that of Souchay. 

' E.g. in the preface of the Epicedion A. says: Sequitur hanc summi dd 
venerationem epicedion patris mei, where the reference is probably to the 
Versus Paschales and Oratio Versibus Rhopalicis, which immediately pre- 
cede this poem in V. So also the Commemoratio Professorum Burdigalen- 
sium belongs after the Parentalia, as is dear from the following statement 
of the preface: 

Vos etiam, quos nulla mihi cognatio iunxit 

sed fama et carae relligio patriae 
et studium in libris et sedula cura docendi, 

commemorabo viros morte obita cdebres. 

The Epitaphia was subjoined to the poems on the professors; cf. the 
preface: Ad rem pertinere existimavi ut . . . libello qui commemorationem 
habet eonun, qui vd peregrini Burdigalae vd Burdigalenses peregre docu- 
erunt, Epitaphia subnecterem. 



METRE AND PROSODY 

I Ausonius employs many different metres, of which the dac- 
Uylic hexameter and the elegiac distich occur most frequently. 
Some of the works are written throughout in the same metre; 
e.g. Mosella, Urbes, Technopaegnion, Griphus, Ludus (except 
the dedication) . In works containing a series of poems different 
metres are usually found; e.g. in the six short poems of the Bis- 
sula which remain five different metres are employed, and five 
also in the seven poems which constitute the Ephemeris. While 
the majority of the poems in the Parentalia and the Professores 
are in elegiac distichs, still we find in the former work six and 
in the latter thirteen poems in other metres. 

In many instances Ausonius goes further and uses more than 
one metre in the same poem; e.g. in Par. XVII the first line is 
an iambic trimeter and the rest of the poem anapestic dimeters 
catalectic. Prof. XIX consists of three second Pythiambics 
followed by four elegiac distichs; Prof. XXI, of eight anapestic 
strophes and two elegiac distichs; Epigr. XLI, of two hexame- 
ters and an elegiac distich. In the Epistles the metrical variety 
is more remarkable: in XIV is found the same combination of 
metres as in Prof. XIX — seventeen elegiac distichs followed 
by a second Pythiambic; XII after forty-three hexameters ter- 
minates with the last two lines of an Alcaic strophe. Others 
contain passages of varying lengths, each in a different metre; 
e.g. IV, which consists of seventy hexameters, eleven iambic 
dimeters, twenty-three hendecasyllabics; VI, which contains 
two elegiac distichs and two iambic trimeters; VII, which after 

a prose preface has eighteen hexameters, five iambic trimeters 

84 
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(the first of which is choliambic), twelve hendecasyllabics, 
twenty-one first Asclepiadeans. 
The metres employed by Ausonius are as follows: 

1. Dactylic hexameter: 

Ephem, III; VII; Prof. XVII; Epitaph. IV; VI; XV 
XXXII; JSlosella : Caes. Monos.; Fasti II; Biss. V; Urbes 
Cupido; Griphus; Geneth.; Protrep.; Vers. Pasch.; Vers 
Rhop.;^ Techn.; Prec. Cons. Desig.; Epist. II; IV, 1-70 
VII, 1-18; IX; XII; XIX, 1-10; XXIII-XXV; Epigr. 1; 5 
29; 41, 1-2; 49; 56; 71; 87; 100; 103; 108; 127; 141; 145 
all the Eclogae except those given imder 2 and 9. 

2. Elegiac distich: 
Dactylic hexameter followed by 



Praefat. I; II; IV; Ephem. VI; Hered.; Epiced.; Par. Praef.; 
I-XII; XIV-XVI; XVIII-XXIV; XXIX; XXX; Prof. 
Praef.; I; III; IX; XII-XIV; XVI; XVIII; XIX, 7-14; 
XX; XXI, 25-28; XXII-XXV; Epitaph. I-III; V; VII- 
XIV; XVI-XXVIII; XXX; XXXI; XXXIII-XXXVIII; 
Ludus I; Caes. Tetras.; Fasti I; III; IV; Biss. Ill; VI; 
Epist. I; V; VI, 2-5; VIII; XIII; XIV; XVIII; XX; Epigr. 
2-4; 6-16; 18-24; 27; 28; 31-40; 41, 3-4; 42-47; 52-55; 
57-^6; 69; 70; 72-77; 79-86; 88-95; 97-99; 101; 102; 104- 
107; 109-126; 129-139; 144; Eel. VII; IX; X; XVIII; XIX. 
3. Iambic dimeter: 

i I ' I 2 

fU — I ^ — I ^ — I V-/ — 

Ephem. II; IV; Cento (epilogue); Epist. IV, 71-81; XVI; 
Epigr. 30; 96; 146. 

^ On this form of verse cf. p. 65; Wagner, Quaest. Neotericae, p. 35. 
' The regular form of the iambic is here given, but A. uses great freedom 
in admitting the usual substitutions. 
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4. Iambic trimeter: 

Ephem. V; Prof. XV; Epitaph. XXIX; Ludus II-X; Epist. 
VI, fr-7; VII, 20-23; XXI; Epigr. 48; 67; 116; 117; 140; 
142; 143. 

5. Iambic strophe: 

Iambic trimeter followed by iambic dimeter. 

Par. XIII; Prof. II; IV; V; XXVI; Epist. XV; XXII; 

Epigr. 17; 25; 26; 50; 68. 

6. Choliambic: 





> / 


v^ 


Epist. VII, 19; Epigr. 128. 




7. Hendecasyllabic: 




O 






-^ > 


K^yy 


— ^ 



Epist. IV, 82-104; VII, 24r-35; XI; Ausonius Drepanio.^ 

8. Sapphic strophe: 

— ^|— >| — II L/<^| — v>r| — ^ (three times) 

Ephem. I; Prof. VII; VIII. 

9. Trochaic tetrameter catalectic: 



Prof. XI; Biss. I; Eel. XVII. 

10. Trochaic tetrameter catalectic followed by iambic trim- 
eter. Epigr. 51. 

1 1 . Dactylic trimeter catalectic : 



Prof. X. 

^ A. admits freely the substitutions allowed in this verse. 
* Cf. p. 31, note 7. 
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12. Dactylic tetrameter catalectic: 

Par. XXVIII; Epigr. 78. 

13. Dactylic tetrameter acatalectic followed by dactylic 
trimeter catalectic: 

— \^<^| — WW I — WW I — WW 
— KjyJ | — KJKJ |-^ A 

Par. XXV. 

14. First Archilochian: 

Dactylic hexameter followed by dactylic trimeter catalectic. 
Par. XXVI; Biss. II. 

15. First Pythiambic: 

Dactylic hexameter followed by iambic dimeter. 
Epist. Ill; X. 

16. Second Pythiambic: 

Dactylic hexameter followed by iambic trimeter. 
Prof. XIX, 1-6; Epist. XIV, 35-6. 

17. Lesser Asclepiadean: 



->M-v^wLlM-v^'^-U- a 



Epist. VII, 3fr-56. 
18. Anapestic monometer: 



u^ -^ \j\j — ^ 



Prof. VI. 
19. Anapestic dimeter catalectic, or paroemiac: 



v^^-^|Ow — l^w-^l — A ^ 
Par. XVII. 

^ A spondee or dactyl is frequently substituted for the anapest. 
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20. Anapestic strophe: 
Two anapestic dimeters followed by an anapestic monometer, 
which in Ausonius always appears in the form of an Adonic : 



\^yu -^ I ^^ — (twice) ^ 



— Okj 

Prof. XXI, 1-24. 

21. Choriambic tetrameter, in which the last foot is a Bac- 
chius: 

— vju — | — u^ — | — u^ — I \u - — 
Biss. IV. 

22. Proceleusmatic tetrameter catalectic: 

Par. XXVII. 

In prosody Ausonius uses considerable freedom, though he 
adheres more closely to the classical usage than most writers of 
the period. The following are his chief peculiarities: 

23. Diastole. A. A short syllable in the thesis is sometimes 
lengthened; e.g. coruscantis (genitive) oculos, Ephem. I, 11. 
This includes the final syllable of nouns in -or ^ and of verbs 
in the third person singular,' though these may be regarded 
rather as retaining their originally long quantity; e.g. quaest5r 
et, Praefat. I, 35; accepit ego, Lud. 105. There are eleven 
instances of a short syllable at the end of the first half of a 
pentameter; e.g. Hered. 28 Cui non longa penus, huic, etc.; 
Par. IX, 14 Quoque magis solus, hoc, etc. 

B. A short vowel at the end of a word is lengthened before a 
word beginning with a mute and a Uquid, or st or sp: e.g. versa 
Graia, Urb. 91 ; disposita steterunt, Edyll. XVIII, 17. 

^ A spondee or dactyl is frequently substituted for the anapest. 

' Of. F. Sommer, Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre, 
Heidelberg, 1914, § 209, B, 1. 

' Of. Sommer, § 90, A; § 363; Lindsay, Latin Language, Oxford, 1894, 
VIII, § 69. 
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; 24. Systole. A. Long vowels at the end of words are fre- 
jjuently shortened: e.g. contrft, Praefat. IV, 16; intemS, Urb. 
142. This is especially noticeable in the case of o, which is 
shortened in all kinds of words: ^ 

(1) Nouns of the third declension ending in -o; e.g. senn5, 
y Prof. XX, 11; praed5, Mos. 282; fonnid5, Protrep. 

28; origfi. Prof. XVI, 8; divisifi. Par. XXIII, 19. 
2) The first person singular present and future of verbs; ^ 
e.g. dedicfi, Ephem. VII, 43; fraudabfi. Par. X, 1. 

(3) The ablative of the gerund;^ e.g. experiundfi, Ephem. 

VI, 4; fandfi, Prof. XXI, 18; manendfi, Lud. 132; 
percontandfi, Epigr. XII, 15. 

(4) Imperatives;^ e.g. habetfi, Prof. XII, 8; scitfi. Prof. 

XXV, 2. 
B, Verbs in the third person plural of the perfect tense 
sometimes have a short penult; e.g. contigfirunt. Prof. XVI, 
10; conruSnmt, Urb. 59. 

25. The following are examples of the way in which Ausonius 
sometimes violates quantity: utraque (nom. sing, fem.), Epist. 
1,22: Epigr. 92, 2; parricida, Caes. Tetras. 86; matricida, Claes. 
Monos. 35; palatia, Praefat. I, 25; Ephem. VII, 19; Protrep. 
84; recidit. Par. IV, 10; reUigio, Prof. Praef. 2.^ 

26. As instances of variable quantity may be cited: erg5, 
Par. XXVI, 7; Prof. XXV, 7, and erg5. Par. Ill, 23; Epist. 
XXII, 39; ciil, Ephem. 1, 15 and ctH, Epist. XVI, 59; repperit 
and rSperit (both perfect), Epigr. 23, 3-4. 

27. Ausonius uses great Ucense in the prosody of proper 
names; e.g. Phidias, Epigr. 12, 1; Dftrius, Epist. V, 23; Dio- 
genes, Hered. 12; ThalSs, Lud. 163; Chirfin, Protrep. 20; 
Ammingum, Epist. XVIII, 32; Cithfiron, Griph. 32; SicSna, 
Griph. 46 and Sicftniae, Epigr. 8, 6; CSbennae, Urb. 114 and 

* For the history of the shortening of final o cf . Lindsay, III, § 45. 
» Cf . Sommer, § 315. » Ibid,, § 197. * Ibid,, § 336. 

' For the prefix re- before consonants cf. Sommer, § 119, Anm. 3. 
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Cebennarum, Urb. 102; Epfrote, Prof. XV, 13; Berytius, 
Praefat. I, 20. 

28. iffiatus is not very common. It occurs in thesis (at the 
caesura in the third foot) in Ephem. Ill, 52; Cup. 38; Epigr. 
34, 11; in arsis, where a long vowel or diphthong is shortened; 
e.g. cuX et. Par. VII, 3; Nymphae Hamadryades, Edyll. XVIII, 
8; Phryxefi ab. Eel. IV, 3; at the end of the first half of a pen- 
tameter, exemplo in. Par. XXX, 6. 

29. After the thesis h often has the force of a consonant, i.e. 
it does not cause elision and lengthens the final short syllable of 
a preceding word ending in a consonant; e.g. gener haec. Par. 
VIII, 17; contra hanc, Epigr. 91, 1 ; tertiUs horum. Prof. VIII, 9. 

30. There are a few instances of diaeresis: e.g. dissoltlatur, 
Griph. 53, and regularly in the word Suebi, e.g. perisse Sfiebos 
(at the end of a hexameter), Epigr. 3, 7. 

31. Synizesis sometimes occurs; e.g. the following words 
coming at the close of a hexameter, are to be scanned as dis- 
syllables: aurea, Ephem. VII, 19; omnium, Epiced. 49; alveo, 
Mos. 83, 142, 454. 
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1865. 

* Roger, M. L'enseignment des lettres classiques d'Ausone k Air 

cuin, especially Chap. I: L'enseignment des lettres en Gaule 
dans la seconde moiti^ du IV® si^cle. Paris, 1905. 

* Sandys, J. E. History of Classical Scholarship. Cambridge, 

1903-8. 

* ScHANZ, M. Geschichte der romischen Litteratur, Vol. IV. Munich, 

1904. 

* Seeck, O. Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt. Berlin, 

1910-13. 

* Teuffel, W. S. Geschichte der romischen Literatur, 6te Auflage, 

Bd. III. Leipzig, 1913. 
♦Thierry, A. Saint Jerome: La soci^t^ au IV® et V® si^cles. 

Paris, 1875. 
* . La htt^rature profane en Gaule au IV® si^le: Les grandes 

6coles, Ausone et Rutilius. Revue des deux mondes CV 

(1873), pp. 793-814. 

* TiLLEMONT, L. Histoire des empereurs et des autres princes qui 

ont regn6 durant les six premiers si^cles de T^glise. Paris, 
1690-1738. 
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II. Classical Authors of the Fourth and Later Centuries who 
WERE Contemporaries of Ausonius, ^ who imitated him, 
OR WHOSE Works relate to the Period in which he lived 

*Ambrosius, ed. J. P. Migne. Cursus Patrologiae Completus, 
Vols. XIV-XVIII. Paris, 186^79. 

* Ammianus Marcellinus, ed. Eyssenhardt. Berlin, 1871. 
* . Libri XVI-XXV, ed. C. U. Clark. Berlin, 1910. 

* Antholoola. Palatina Graeca. Paris, 1864. 

* Apollinaris Sidonius, ed. P. Mohr. Leipzig, 1895. 
*AuQUSTiNus, Opera Omnia, ed. Migne. Patrol. Vols. XXXIII- 

XLVII. Paris, 1864-77. 

* . De Civitate Dei, ed. B. Dombart. Leipzig, 1905-8. 

* . Confessiones, ed. P. KnoU. Leipzig, 1898. 

* Claudianus, ed. J. Koch. Leipzig, 1893. 

* Codex Theodosianus, ed. Hanel. Bonn, 1842. 

* Ermenricus. Epistola ad Grimaldum Abbatem, ed. E. Dtimmler. 

Mon. Germ. Hist., Epistolarum Vol. V. Berlin, 1899. 

* EuTROPius, ed. P. Rtihl. Leipzig, 1887. 

* HiERONYMUs, ed. Migne. Patrol. Vols. XXII-XXX. Paris, 1866- 

77. 

* Macrobius, ed. Eyssenhardt. Leipzig, 1893. 

* Orosius, ed. C. Zangemeister. Leipzig, 1889. 

* Paulinus of Nola, ed. Hartel. Corp. Script. Eccles. Lat. Vols. 

29-30. Vienna, 1894. 

* Paulinus Pellaeus, ed. Brandes. Corp. Script. Eccles. Lat. Vol. 

16. Vienna, 1888. 

* Prudentius, ed. Migne. Patrol. Vols. LIX-LX. Paris, 1862. 

* RuTiuus Namatianus, ed. Mtiller. Leipzig, 1870. 

* Sedulius, ed. Hlimer. Corp. Script. Eccles. Lat. Vol. 10. Vienna, 

1885. 

* SuLPicius Severus, ed. Halm. Corp. Script. Eccles. Lat. Vol. 1. 

Vienna, 1866. 

* Symmachus, ed. O. Seeck. Mon. Germ. Hist. Vol. VI, 1. Berlin, 

1883. 

* Venant^ Fortunatus. Opera Poetica, ed. F. Leo. Mon. Germ. 

Hist. Vol. IV, 1. Berlin, 1881. 
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III. Manuscripts and History op the Text 

* AxT, C. 0. Quaestiones Ausonianae maxime ad Codicem Vossianum 

111 spectantes. Leipzig, 1873. 

* Barrens, E. Zu Ausonius. Jahrb. Phil. 113, pp. 151-159. 

* Booking, E. Edition of Mosella, pp. 1-11. 

* Brandes, W. Zur handschriftlichen Ueberlieferung des Ausonius. 

Jahrb. Phil. 123, pp. 59-79. 

* G5TZ, G. Jahrb. Phil. 117, p. 768. 

Gottlieb, T. Handschriftliches zu lateinischen Autoren. Wiener 
Studien XII, p. 130. 

* Hartel, W. von. Introduction to his edition of Paulinus of Nola. 

* Langen, p. Symbola Philol. Bonn., p. 263. 

* Marx, F. Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclop. der klass. Wiss. II, 

2566-2579. 

* Mertens, M. Quaestiones Ausonianae, Pt. II. Leipzig, 1880. 

* MtJLLER, L. Jahrb. Phil., 1866, p. 394. 

* Peiper, R. Die handschriftliche Ueberlieferung des Ausonius. 

Jahrb. Phil. Suppl. XI, pp. 191-353. 
* . Edition of Ausonius, pp. v-lxxxv. 

* RtJHL, F. Jahrb. Phil. 137, pp. 338-9. (On the handwriting of the 

Codex Vossianus). 

* Sabbadini, R. Bencius Alexandrinus und der Codex Veronensis 

des Ausonius. Rhein. Mus. LXIII, pp. 224-234. 
*ScHANZ, M. Geschichte der romischen Litteratur, Vol. IV, pp. 
23-26. 

* Schenkl, K. Edition of Ausonius, pp. xviii-bd. 

. Zur Textkritik des Ausonius. Wiener Studien II, pp. 275- 

284. 

. Aus Handschriften. Wiener Studien XII, pp. 318-320. 

* . Zur Kritik spaterer lateinischen Dichter. Sitzungsber. der 

Wiener Akad. der Wiss. XVIII, pp. 67-71. 

* Seeck, 0. Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1887, pp. 497-520. 

(A review of Peiper's edition of Ausonius.) 

* Tafel, S. Die vordere, bisher verloren geglaubte Halfte des vos- 

sianischen Ausonius-Kodex. Rhein. Mus. LXIX, pp. 630-641. 

IV. Editions 

A list of editions, 67 in number, published up to 1785, is given in 
Notitia Literaria (Introduction) to the Editio Bipontina, pp. xviii- 
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xxviii. An account of the earlier editions may be found in Peiper's 
edition, pp. Ixxxv-lxxxix; Schenkl's, pp. xxx-xxxii. The more 
important editions are as follows: 

Editio Princbps. B. Gerardini. Venice, 1472. 
* AvANTius, H. Venice, 1496. 

Ugoletus, T. Parma, 1499 (containing the first edition of the 
Mosella). 

AvANTius, H. Venice, 1507. 

Editio Ascensiana. Paris, 1511. 

Editio Iuntina. Florence, 1517. 

Editio Aldina. Venice, 1517 (a third edition by Avantius). 

Editio Tornabsiana. Lyons, 1558 (the first edition made from V). 

PuLMANN, T. Antwerp, 1568. 

ScALiGER, J. Lyons, 1575; and again, with his Lectiones Auso- 
nianae, Heidelbiu'g, 1588. 

Vinetus, E. Bordeaux, 1580, 1590. 
*ToLLius, J. Amsterdam, 1671 (edited in Latin and containing 
notes of Scaliger, Vinetus and other earlier commentators). 

Floridus, J. and Souchay, J. B. Paris, 1730. 

* Editio Bipontina. London, 1785 (Latin introduction, no notes). 

* Valpy, a. J. Opera onmia ex Editione Bipontina, 3 vols. London, 

1823 (containing Latin commentary and notae variorum). 

* MiGNE, J. P. Cursus Patrologiae Completus, Vol. XIX, pp. 817- 

958. Paris, 1846. 

* ScHENKL, K. Mon. Germ. Hist. Vol. V, 2. Berlin, 1883. 

* Peiper, R. Leipzig, 1886 (Teubner series). 

*CoRPET, E. F. (Euvres completes d'Ausone. Biblioth^que latine- 
fran9aise publi^e par C. L. F. Panckouche, Vols . 4-5. Paris, 
1887 (containing text, translation and notes). 

Editions of the Mosella, 

A list of the separate editions of the Mosella is given by Bocking 
in his introduction, pp. 3-11; a detailed discussion of the relative 
values of the different editions may be found in La Ville de Mirmont's 
introduction, Deuxi^me Partie. The following are the most important: 

* Tross, L. Hamm, 1821 and 1824 (containing text, translation and 

commentary). 

* Booking, E. Moselgedicht des Ausonius und Venantius; latein- 

isch und deutsch mit kritischen und erklarenden Anmerkungen^ 
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Jahrb. des Vereins von Altertumsfreunden im. Rheinlande, 
Vol. VII. Bonn, 1845. 
*La Ville de Mirmont, H. de. La Moselle d'Ausone: ^tion 
critique et traduction fran^aise. Paris, 1889. 

Hosius, C. Des Decimus Magnus Ausonius und des Venantius 
Fortunatus Moselgedicht, herausgegeben und erkl&rt. Mar- 
burg, 1894 and 1909. 

Besser, M. W. Mosellied nebst den Gedichten an Bissula, mit 
Erl&uterungen und eine Karte. Marburg, 1908. 

Translattana besides those included in the above: 

*Bacmeister, a. Allemannischen Wanderungen I, Chap. X, pp* 
76-92, Ein allemannisches Idyll aus dem vierten Jahrhundert* 
Stuttgart, 1867. 

ViEHOFF, H. Des Decimus Magnus Ausonius Mosella, frei nachge- 
bUdert. Trier, 1885. 

VuLPius, T. Deutsch von die Mosella des Decimus Magnus Auso- 
nius. Jahrb. fllr Geschichte, Sprache und Litteratur Elsass- 
Lothringens IV, pp. 5-18. 

Hessel, K. Die gitesten Mosellieder: Die Mosella des Ausonius 
und die Moselgedicht des Fortunatus. Deutsch in den Vers- 
massen der Urschrift. Bonn, 1894 and 1904. 

Ottbiann, R. E. Die Mosella des Decimus Magnus Ausonius: 
Uebertragen mit beigegebenem Grundtext. Trier, 1895. 

Duconfe, E. Po^mes divers, traduits. Paris, 1897. 

Hey, 0. Uebersetzungen aus lateinischen Dichtern. Blatter ftir 
Bayreuth Gymnschulw. 38, 1902, pp. 241-248. 

V. Criticism, Interpretation, Emendation, etc. 

* BXhrens, E. Zu lateinischen Dichtern. Jahrb. Phil. 129, pp. 

843-4. 

* . Zu Ausopius. Rhein. Mus. XXIX, p. 509. 

* . De Ausopii loco quodam. Poetae Latini Minores II, pp. 43-5. 

Leipzig, 1880. 

* BmT, T. Das antike Buchwesen. Berlin, 1882. 

BLt^MLEiN, C. Ausonius und seine Vorbilder. Bericht des freien 
deutschen Hochstiftes zu Frankfort am Main VI, pp. 407-434. 

* BoNNELL, H. E. Zu Priscianus und Ausonius. Philol. VIII, pp. 

440-4. 
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*Brandes, W. Ausoniananim quaestionmn specimen primum. 

Brunswick, 1876. 
* . Beitrage zu Ausonius: I. Vom Christentum des Ausonius, 

von Reimstrophen und den Versus rhopalici. II. Der jambische 

Senar des Ausonius, insbesondere im Ludus Septem Sapientum. 

III. Die Periochae Iliadis et Odyssiae. IV. Die Ephemeris, 

ein Mimus. Wolfenbuttel, 1895, 1902, 1909. 
. Die strophische Gliederung der Precatio Consulis Designati 

des Ausonius. Commentationes Wolfflinianae, pp. 137-143. 

Leipzig, 1891. 
♦ . Zu Ausonius. Jahrb. Phil. 115, pp, 861-2; 119, pp. 318^20, 

* Brunco, W. Zwei lateinische Spruchsammlungen. Bayreuth, 1885. 
CoRSiNi, E. De Burdigalensi Ausonii consulatu epistula. Pisae, 

1764. 

* Delachaux, a. La latinit^ d'Ausone. Neuch&tel, 1909. 
Dezeimeris, R. fitudes sur le Querolus. Bordeaux, 1881. 

* . Correctiones d'Ausone. Revue critique XIII, p. 127. 

. Legons nouvelles et remarques sur le texte de divers auteurs. 

Actes de TAcademie Nationale des Sciences, Belles-lettres et 
Arts de Bordeaux, 1876, 1879, 1882, 1883. 

* Drexler, W. Zu dem Worte Tullianum in Ausonius, Epist. XXII, 
45. Jahrb. Phil. 145, p. 357. 

* Edwards, W. A. Ausonius, the Poet of the Transition. Classical 
Journal IV, pp. 250-9. 

* Ellis, R. On Ausonius. Hermathena VI, pp. 1-18. 

. On Ausonius, Ludus Septeih Sapientum. Transactions of 

the Oxford Philological Society, 1883-4, pp. 11-13. 
EvERAT, E. De Ausonii operibus et genere dicendi. Paris, 1885. 

* F5RSTER, R. Zu Ausonius, Epigr. 98-99. Jahrb. Phil. 135, p. 784. 
Frohner, W. Ausonius, Techn. XII, 23-5. Philol. V, Suppl. 1, 

pp. 32-3. 

* GoTZ, G. Zu Ausonius' Ephemeris. Philol. XXXIV, p. 295. 
Haag, W. Ausonius und seine Mosella. Festschr. des Friedrichs- 

Realgymnasiums. Berlin, 1900. 
Hartel, W. von. Zum Breifwechsel des Ausonius und Paulinus. 
Anzeigen der philos.-hist. Classe der Wiener Akad. der Wiss., 
1897, XIV, pp. 103-110. 
♦Haupt, M. Opuscula III, pp. 503-6 (for Epist. XXII, 27, 44); 
pp. 459, 460, 581, 620 (for Grat. Act.); p. 358 (for Mosella). 
Leipzig, 1876. 
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* Havet, L. Ausonius, Techn. XII, 25. Revue de philol. II, p. 125. 

* Hey, 0. Zur Aussprtiche des C (for Epigr. 33). Archiv ftir lat. 

Lex. XIV, p. 112. 

* K5HLER, R. Ausonius und die macaronische Poesie. Rhein. 

Mus. XII, pp. 434-6. 
^ KoppEL, L. Grammatisches aus Ausonius. Aschaffenbiu'g, 1879. 

* Kraemer, M. Res libraria cadentis antiquitatis Ausonii et Apol- 

linaris Sidonii exemplis illustratiu'. Marbiu'g, 1909. 
Lauzun, p. La pr6tendue statue d'Ausone au Mus4e d'Auch. 
Revue des Etudes anciennes, 1906, p. 52. 

* La Ville db Mirmont, H. de. De Ausonii Mosella. Paris, 1892. 
. Sur quelques correctiones apport^ au texte de la Mosella. 

Annales de la faculty de Bordeaux, 1887. 

. L'astrologie chez les Gallo-Romains: Ausone et Fastrologie. 

L'astrologie dans le Querolus. Paulin de Nole et Tastrologie. 
Revue des Etudes anciennes, 1903, pp. 255-293. 

* Leo, F. Zum Briefwechsel des Ausonius und Paulinus. Nachr. der 

Gott. Gesell. der Wiss., philos.-hist. Classe, 1896, pp. 253-264. 

. Gott. gelehrte Anzeigen, 1896, p. 783 (for Ludus Septem 

Sapientum). 

* Manitius, M. Zu Ausonius und ApoUinaris Sidonius. Jahrb. 

Phil. 137, pp. 79-80. 
* . Zu spatlateinischen Dichtern. Zeitschr. fiir die oesterreich. 

Gymn. XXXVII, pp. 241-4. 
* . Nachtrage zu Ausonius. Zeitschr. fiir die oesterreich. Gymn. 

XXXLX, pp. 584-5. 
* . Beitrage zur Geschichte romischer Dichter im Mittelalter. 

Philol. LVI, pp. 535-6. 

* Marchant, E. C. Ausonius (?) Idyl 13. Classical Review XI, 

p. 260. 
Martino, p. Ausone et les commencements du christianisme en 
Gaule. Alger, 1906. 

* Marx, F. Gott. gelehrte Anzeigen, 1896, pp. 79-83. 

* Mertens, M. Quaestiones Ausonianae. Leipzig, 1880. 

* . Zu Ausonius. Jahrb. Phil. 145, pp. 142-4; 141, pp. 785-790. 

Meurer, a. De Ausonii genere dicendi quaestiones. Mtinster, 
1873. 

* Meyer, W. Sitzungsber. der Mtinchener Akad., 1884, pp. 1024 ff. 

* MtJLLER, H. J. Symbolae ad emendandos scriptores Latinos. 

Progr. Friedrichs-Werdersches Gymn., pp. 24-8. Berlin, 1876. 
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* Mt^LLER, L. De re metrica poetarum Latinorum. Leipzig, 1894. 
♦Ottmann, R. E. Wochenschr. fur klass. Philol. XII, 1246, 1302; 

XXVI, 1146-9. 

* Otto, A. Die Sprichworter der Romer. Leipzig, 1890. 

* Pbiper, R. Berl. philol. Wochenschr. XVI, 1419-26. 
* . Archiv ftir lat. Lex. I, p. 587. 

PtJCH, A. De Paulini Nolani Ausoniique epistulanim commercio 

et communibus studiis. Paris, 1887. 
PuTTBiANN, J. L. E. De epocha Ausoniana fictoque Ausonii con- 

sulatu Burdigalensi diatribe. Leipzig, 1776. 
Rahse, T. De re metrica Ausonii. Berlin, 1868. 

* Regling, K. Zu AjUsonius. Hermes XLIV, pp. 315-8. 

* RiESE, A. Zu Ausonius' Mosella. Korrespondenzblatt der west- 

deutschen Zeitschrift VII, 128. 

* RiTSCHL, F. Opuscula Philologica III, pp. 512 ff. Leipzig, 1877. 

* RoscHER, W. H. Zu Ausonius De Aetatibus Animantium. Philol. 

XXI (1908), pp. 158-160. 
RuBENSOHN, M . Die Grabschrift des Xanthias und des Ausonius 

Verse "In Notarium." Archiv fiir Stenographie LIII, 2. 
. Ein romischer Dichter und sein Stenograph. AUgemeine 

deutsche Stenotachygraphenzeitung VII, pp. 127, 135. 
ScHENKL, K. Zu Ausonius, Epist. XXIV. Wiener Studien III, 

p. 313. 
* . Zeitschr. ftir die oesterreich. Gymn. XXXI, pp. 735, 896; 

XXXII, pp. 16, 102, 176, 260, 330, 737. 

* SiMSON, B. Zum Gedicht De Viro Bono. Rhein. Mus. XII, pp. 

638-9. 

* Speck, H. Quaestiones Ausonianae. Breslau, 1874. 

'"Stahl, F. De Ausonianis studiis poetarum Graecorum. Kiel, 
1886. 

* Stowasser, J. Zu Ausonius, Ephem. VIII, 16 (P). Archiv fiir 

lat. Lex. IV, pp. 616-7. 
. Ausonius, Epigr. XXVI, 1. Progr. des Franz-Joseph-Gymn. 

Wien, 1891. 
. Ausonius, Epigr. 131, 5. Commentationes Wolffinianae. 

Leipzig, 1891, p. 28. 

* Strong, H. A. Notes on Ausonius. Classical Review XI, pp. 260-1. 

* . Ausonius' Debt to Juvenal. Classical Review XXV, p. 15. 

*Unger, R. PMlol. XXXIII, p. 616 (Grat. Act. 21); XXXIV, p. 

136 (Grat. Act. 6); Jahrb. Phil. 113, p. 648 (Grat. Act. 21). 
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* Valmaggi, L. Ennio e Ausonio. Rivista di filologia e d'istruzione 

classica XXVII, pp. 96-6. 

* ViLLANi, L. Per la critica di Ausonio. Studi italiani di filologia 

classica VI, pp. 97-119. 
. Quelques observations sur les chants Chretiens d'Ausone. 

Revue des Etudes anciennes VIII, pp. 325-337. * 
* . Note al Testo di Ausonio. Rivista di filologia e d'istruzione 

classica XXXII, pp. 267, 273. 
*VoLKBR, C. C. Symbola philologorum Bonnensium, pp. 447-454. 

Leipzig, 1864. 

* Wagner, J. K. Quaestiones neotericae imprimis ad Ausonium 
^ pertinentes. Leipzig, 1907. 

\ Waring, G. E. The Bride of the Rhine; Two Hundred Miles in 
I a Mosel Row-boat, to which is added The River Mosel and its 
L Old Roman Poet, by C. T. Brooks. Boston, 1878. 

* Weil, H. Revue de philologie I, pp. 197-9 (Epist. X, 47); IX, p. 

103 (Techn. XII, 23-5). 

* Wilamowitz-MOllendorfp. Au3onii Epistula XII. Hermes XIX, 

pp. 461-3. 
WiNTBRFBLD, P. DB. Ausonius, Ccuto Nuptialis, p. 218 P. Schedae 
criticae in scriptores et poetas Romanos. Berlin, 1895. 

* Ziehen, J. Philol. LVII, pp. 413-4 (Prof. XXVI, 11-14). 

* ZiMMER, H. Eine tiberflilssige Conjectur im Ausonius (Lud. 13). 

Hermes XXIX, pp. 317-320. 

* ZiNGERLE, A. Zu spSteren lateinischen Dichtern. Innsbruck, 1873. 

VI. Biography 

Baumgartner, a. Ausonius und Paulinus von Nola; weltlicher 
und geistlicher Humanismus im 4. Jahrhundert. Stimmen 
aus Maria Laach LVI, pp. 70-84. 
*Bayle, p. Dictionnaire historique et critique. Vol. I, pp. 401-4. 
Rotterdam, 1720. 

* B5CKING, E. Introduction to his edition of the Mosella, pp. 60-8. 

* Brandes, W. Ausonianarum quaestionum specimen primum, pp. 

1-32. 
Clason, 0. Heidelberger Jahrb., 1872, p. 461. 
Demogeot, J. C. fitudes historiques et litt6raires sur Ausone. 

Bordeaux, 1838. 
Deydou, p. G. Un po^te bordelais: Ausone. Bordeaux, 1868. 
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* DucLAUX, M. Ausone ou Teducation des rh^teurs. Revue de 

Paris VI, pp. 512 ff. 

* Hbyne, C. C. Censura ingenii et morum Ausonii. Opuscula 

Academica VI, pp. 19-34. Gottingen, 1805. 
JuLLiAN, C. Ausone et Bordeaux. Bordeaux, 1873. 
* . Ausone et son temps: I. La vie d'un Gallo-Romain ^ la fin 

du quatri^me si^cle. II. La vie dans une cit^ gallo-romaine 

k la veille des invasions. Revue Historique 47, pp. 240-266; 

48, pp. 1-38. 
*Marx, F.. Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclop. des klass. Wiss. II, 

2562-80. 

* Peipbr, R. Introduction to his edition of Ausonius, pp. xc-cxviii. 

* ScHENKL, K. Introduction to his edition of Ausonius, pp. v-xiv; 
*Sbeck, 0. Introduction to his edition of Sjnnmachus, pp. Ixxv- 

Ixxxiii. 

Consult also for biography the following authors as given under I: 

Baumgartnbr, a. 
Bernhardt, G. 
BusE, A. 
Dill, S. 
Glover, T. R. 
Manitius, M. 
Peter, H. 

PiCHON, R. ^ 

RiBBECK, 0. 
SCHANZ, M. 

Teufpel, W. S. 
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